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@ Mayor Frank Thompson receiving the 

Safety Award from Clyde P. Smith of 
the National Safety Council. Seated at 
the left is Chief of Police Joe Straub. 
Standing, left to right, Bob Straub, son of 
the police chief and head of the School 
Boy Safety Patrol; Leo J. Eisbash, Sheriff 
Dubuque County, and City Manager A. A. 
Rhomberg. 


Hi The Safety Committee of the Kiwanis 

Club of Dubuque, lowa. Left to right: 
Al Smith, Transportation Manager, Inter- 
state Power Company; Harry Bauer, 
Freight Agent, Chicago Great Western 
Railway; Grant Boyd, Freight Agent, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
way. 


Hi Washington, Junior High School Patrol 

Boys. These boys are very active and 
have carefully handled traffic enforcement. 
They ‘have turned in a number of violators 
and appeared in court against them. 


HB Often these are the ‘forgotten men" 

of city traffic regulation. Bus opera- 
tors can affect statistics possibly more than 
any other men. Here are two Dubuque 
operators. C. Stonebraker on the left has 
37 years of service. Note the four stars 
on his sleeve, one star for 20 years, one 
for every 5 years thereafter. Beside him 
is the youngest operator, Clarence Heck- 
ing, with three years of service. 
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Kiwanis Campaigns for Safety 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


IWANIANS, as members of special committees of 
clubs, divisions and districts and individually by 
“precept and example” helped make 1939 a safer 
year in which to live. 

Kiwanis clubs have long been identified with safety 
measures and accident reduction and prevention and mem- 
bers feel that they have a right to take personal pride in 
the announcement by the National Safety Council that the 
figures for 1939, just recently released, represent a saving 
of about 800 lives and a reduction of one per cent from 
the 1938 toll. 

The 1939 accident toll, according to National Safety 
Council figures show 93,000 killed, 8,800,000 injured and 
an estimated cost of $3,300,000,000. Even though one 
has become accustomed to nine and ten figures in national 
statistics these lists of killed and injured and the resulting 
cost is bound to cause one to read the columns over, just 
to see if there wasn’t a mistake. The figures are certainly 
huge but as the National Safety Council points out they 
do represent an improvement. 

Furthermore, this was the third successive year of im- 
provement and the 1939 national accident rate of 71 deaths 
per 100,000 population was the lowest since 1900 with the 
exception of only two years, 1921 and 1922. The 1939 
reduction, however, was only a fraction of the 4 per cent 
decline from 1936 to 1937 and the 12 per cent drop from 
1937 to 1938. The over-all reduction in the last three 
years amounts to more than 15 per cent. 

So far the figures have been given for all types of acci- 
dents and deaths due to all types of accidents. Deaths due 
to work accidents and to public (not motor vehicle) acci- 
dents decreased in 1939. 

Traffic deaths were almost exactly 
the same as in 1938. 

Deaths from home 
creased. 

The Council points out that while , 
traffic deaths were practically the motor accident 
same in 1939 as in 1988, travel in- 
creased 6 per cent in 1939 and there 


accidents in- 


@ Organization members play impor- 

tant parts in campaigns to reduce 
fatalities. 
urged to cut down careless driving 
during Fourth of July holiday period. 


were 4 per cent more motor vehicles on the road. Thus 
based on motor vehicle mileage the death rate dropped more 
than 5 per cent to an all time low of 12.2 deaths per 100,000,- 
000 miles. Many things enter into the compilation of motor 
traffic statistics. Considerable explanation is always neces- 
sary when one presents facts and figures connected with ac- 
cidents and deaths through accidents. For instance an in- 
crease last year of 500 in home deaths not only brought their 
total up to that of traffic deaths but was practically twice the 
number of either occupational or public (not motor vehicle) 
accident deaths. The total of 8,800,000 persons injured 
in accidents last year was about 100,000 less than in 1938. 
All figures are for the United States and all are from re- 
ports of the National Safety Council. 

Motor vehicle accidents throughout the United States 
took 32,600 lives during 1939, approximately the same 
number as in 1938 when 32,582 persons were killed. Deaths 
were 5 per cent over 1938 totals during the last quarter of 
the year, wiping out a cumulative reduction of 2 per cent 
in the first nine months. 

In addition to the 32,600 deaths traffie accidents during 
1939 resulted in approximately 1,150,000 non-fatal in- 
juries, about 90,000 of which caused permanent disability. 
The direct economic losses resulting from 1939 traffie acci- 
dents are estimated at $1,500,000,000. Although traffic 
deaths in the nation as a whole did not decline from 1938 
there were 26 states able to effect reductions. Utah led 
the list with a 24 per cent drop from 1938. New Hamp- 
shire was second with an 18 per cent reduction. Georgia’s 
14 per cent decline meant a saving of 112 lives, the largest 
number of any state. North Dakota, Kentucky, Rhode 
Island and Kansas had decreases of 10 per cent or more. 

City traffic death figures showed an 
average reduction of three per cent 
during 1939. However, less than one- 
third of the nation’s motor vehicle 
death toll occurs in cities of more than 
10,000 population. There’s a fact that 
may be surprising. The death total 
for rural areas and cities under 10,000 
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Columbus, Mississippi, utilized the reverse side of its Kiwanis meeting place sign to carry this mes- 
sage of safety. In the picture are President Willis McClanahan, Treasurer Otto Kotchkisky, Secretary 
IT. C. Billups, Kiwanian Ralph Webb and Patrolman Ed Keeten. 


population exceeded 23,000—an increase 
of about 2 per cent over the 1938 total. 

Figures have disclosed 12,200 pedes- 
trians were fatally injured during 1939. 
This is about 3 per cent below the 1938 
figure and partially reflects general city 
Non-pedestrian deaths in- 
creased 2 per cent. 

Forty-six cities with populations of 
more than 10,000 completed the year 
without a motor vehicle traffic death. 
The largest was Dubuque, Iowa, with a 
population of 42,100. And right here 
comes a chance for a Kiwanis interlude. 

It means something for a city to rank 
as the largest in the United States with- 
out a motor traffic fatality. Knowing 
that the Kiwanis Club of Dubuque was 
very much interested in motor safety 
work we made a little visit to this city 
on the western bluff of the Mississippi 
River to find out for ourselves just 
what had been done. We were most 
agreeably surprised and mighty proud 
to learn that the Kiwanis Club of Du- 
buque played a large part in bringing 
that very signal honor to the city. With 
no thought of minimizing the activities 
of other organizations it can be stated 
that the Safety Committee of the Ki- 
wanis club, headed by Al Smith, is 
largely responsible for the no-death 


reductions. 


record, 

Dubuque is located in the east cen- 
tral part of lowa on a bluff overlooking 
the Mississippi River. There are hills 
all over town, dangerous ones, and in 
the winter these hills are something to 
worry about. 

Among other things we saw in Du- 
buque were the quarters of the Inter- 
state Power Company’s bus drivers. 
Dubuque went for busses long ago, way 
before they became generally used in 
the larger cities. No street car tracks 
or street cars for years and years. 
These bus drivers are sort of forgotten 
men in stories of safety work. Seldom 
is it realized just how their actions can 
influence safety statistics, make a se- 
ries of streets safe or dangerous. . In 
Dubuque these bus drivers get gold 
stars and the most trivial accident is 
charged against their records. To their 
great credit it must be said that they 


can invite anyone from any place to 
come and look at their charts. These 
drivers are very largely responsible for 
Dubuque’s winning that very important 
award. And it is very significant and 
highly important to note that the man 
who has supervision over these bus 
drivers is none other than Al Smith, 
the chairman of the Safety Committee 
of the Kiwanis Club of Dubuque. 

A motor accident in Dubuque is a 
matter of civic concern. Dubuque’s 
police department arrested 313 speed- 
ers in 1939. Dubuque’s municipal court 
convicted 313 speeders in 1939. No one 
fixed any tickets in Dubuque in 1939. 
The police issued 2,730 tickets for il- 
legal parking and the municipal judge 
found 2,730 persons guilty of illegal 
parking. A brother-in-law in the city 
hall or courthouse didn’t help anyone 
in Dubuque. It should be stated in all 
fairness, however, 
that first offend- 
ers are not fined. § 
There is no Cos- f 
sack attitude on i 
the part of the 
officers of the law 
in the city of 
Dubuque. Again 
they had _ three 
drunken driver 
arrests in 1939. 
You guessed it. 
All three were 
convicted. Du- 
buque has not a 
single outstand- 
ing traffic fine on 
its books for 1939 
and more than 
$9,000 was col- 
lected. You can’t 
even make a deferred payment arrange- 
ment for a fine assessed for a traffic 
violation. 

Here are some more Dubuque facts: 
The city has 38 policemen, including 
two motorcycle patrolmen. It has no 
traffic department. It has no testing 
station. It makes no intensive traffic 
surveys. Every police officer is safety 
minded. 

Dubuque’s civic pride and responsi- 
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bility in its traffic situation begins 
young. School safety patrols and a 
compulsory course for sophomores in 
the city high schools on the operation 
and safe handling of an auto are two 
more factors. The schoolboy patrols, 
whose main duty is to protect other pu- 
pils, are instructed periodically by the 
police department. Bus operators won 
the National Safety Contest for cities 
under 100,000 population in 1937 and 
in 1938 and won the Anthony J. Brady 
Memorial Award in 1939. All of these 
contests are based on the number of 
miles traveled per accident. There are 
51 bus drivers in service and practi- 
cally all of them average 45,000 miles 
of driving per year. 

The Kiwanis club’s Safety Commit- 
tee has been very active in recommen- 
dations to the city officials and the 
highway commission. They have se- 
cured stop and go lights and are di- 
rectly responsible for many improve- 
ments. 

All the forty-eight states and 1,236 
cities took part in the contest and an- 
nouncement is now made, after the or- 
ganization has had the opportunity to 
thoroughly analyze and check the data, 
that the success of any state or commu- 
nity in reducing the number of traffic 
accidents is proportionate to the size, 
scope and intensity of the traffic safety 
program. The fact stands out also that 
when modern traffic safety principles 
are applied consistently, intelligently 
and relentlessly, traffic accidents al- 
ways are reduced. 

Rhode Island and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, won the national grand awards. 
Three other states and five other cities 
won first place awards in their divisions 
of the contest. States were grouped 
geographically and cities by population. 

States which won first place in their 





The Kiwanis Club of Grand-Harlem, Chicago, conducts a bicycle safety lane 
in promotion of its program of bicycle safety. 


divisions were: 
Oklahoma in the Southern Division. 
Minnesota in the Northern Division. 
Washington in the Western Division. 
Rhode Island in the Eastern Division 
as well as the national grand award. 
Cities which won first place in their 
population groups were: 
Cleveland, among cities of 500,000 
population or more. 
(Turn to page 436) 
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S WE look back from 
the point of view of 
the Latin American 

countries, upon the develop- 
ments incident to the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe in 
1914 and again in 1939, we 
are at once forcibly struck by 
the notable difference in the 
reaction of their peoples to 
the explosive fact of war. 

In 1914 the dislocation of 
the media of commerce was so 
universal that business activ- 
ity throughout the world was 
for a while practically par- 
alyzed. The ordinary peace- 
time channels of trade in mid- 
dle Europe were suddenly con- 
verted into rushing currents 
of war-bound traffic. The first 
reaction to the actuality of 
war was a frenzy to exchange securities 
and other possessions for gold. Fol- 
lowed a period of plunging prices, na- 
tional moratoria, suspension of inter- 
national exchanges, and urgent de- 
mands for the settlement of outstand- 
ing accounts. Allied currencies soared 
rapidly before the frantic efforts of 
debtors to comply with such demands 
and the consequent losses occasioned to 
importers were terrific. 

Latin America had little or no ship- 
ping service to fall back upon so that 
the disruption of communications and 
the diversion of neutral shipping to 
more remunerative lanes nearer home 
resulted in the piling up of raw com- 
modities which could not be shipped 
abroad. Neither could imported goods 
be obtained from their former sources 
and as most of the Latin American 
countries derived a large part of their 
operating income from customs duties, 
their treasuries suffered severely, for- 
merly busy ports became idle, business 
entered a period of general stagnation. 

The developments of 1939 lacked 
much of the element of surprise which 
characterized 1914. There was trade 
dislocation, of course, and some appre- 
hension but undoubtedly the full effects 
had been softened by precautionary 
measures taken sometime in advance of 
war’s outbreak. Certainly the ominous 


The New Latin 


America 
By L. B. CLARK 


Chief, Latin American Section, Division of Regional 


Information 


Prepared especially for The Kiwanis Magazine 
p y g 


course of events during 1938 and 1939 

yas a more than subtle warning of what 
was to come. Business had a chance, 
therefore, to prepare itself, and to 
chart certain courses of action so that 
the full effect of the catastrophe could 
be minimized if not entirly avoided. 
Some German establishments in Latin 
America had quietly increased their re- 
serves to the equivalent, in some cases, 
of a three years’ supply. The flurry of 
fluctuating prices was of short dura- 
tion. Exchanges remained open, few 
moratoria were attempted and prices 
soon steadied at higher levels. Prac- 
tically all of the Latin American na- 
tions had in operation some form of 
internal price controls and the others 
immediately legislated the necessary 
authority, so that speculation was re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The Latin American nations were 
better prepared, too, for coping with 
the financial problems which assailed 
them when war broke out in 1939, 
problems which had proven so costly 


& Conditions twenty-five years 

after former European war 
changed in trade channels. No 
surprise element present when 
struggle started this time. 
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in 1914. The great volume of 
foreign securities held by the 
belligerents in 1914 was lack- 
ing in 1939, and this time they 
preferred to leave such as 
there were abroad in reserve. 
Nor did the Latin American 
nations have to worry about 
protecting their gold or con- 
vertible currencies since there 
were little or none in circula- 
tion. In fact, due to higher 
prices for this metal some of 
the countries were building up 
their own reserves from the 
production of mines’ and 


through placer operations 
within their own territories. 


The two decades which have 
run their course since 1919 
have been spent by Latin 
America in bridging the gap 
of many years of retarded development, 
although, in some cases, such policies 
have constituted a heavy mortgage on 
their future. The wealth poured into 
that area by the United States and 
Europe was largely spent for construc- 
tive purposes. The remarkable de- 
velopments in transportation, schools, 
hospitals, sanitary works, hydro-elec- 
trical plants, ports and docks all testify 
to the emergence of a new Latin Amer- 
ica. Standards of living have been 
improved, medical facilities expanded, 
illiteracy has been reduced, and new 
areas opened to development. Another 
significant change has been the for- 
ward progress achieved in seeking a 
more diversified economy so that the 
chief dependence upon one or two 
commodities might be eliminated. 

Industrial development which was 
negligible in Latin America until the 
the experiences of 1914 brought sharp- 
ly to the fore the results of curtailed 
imports from Europe, has made exten- 
sive strides and has been one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the 
changes wrought during the past two 
decades. Manufacturing is chiefly con- 
fined to the production of consumer 
goods, but some of the new industries 
are capable of further expansion along 
heavier lines should occasion require. 

(Turn to page 428) 
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Above: President Harold Thomas presenting scroll to General 
Chairman Perry Davis; center, Oscar Burden, originator of 
library drive, at whose camp Fish Fry was held 


Library as it looks at present. 


@ Submitted to the club as a 

major objective for 1940 
Kiwanians of Wichita Falls 
accept responsibility of doing 
substantial community service. 


IWANIANS of Wichita Falls, 

Texas, participated in a victory 

dinner honoring the leaders in a 
drive which was successful in raising 
$12,000 for the enlargement of the 
Kemp Public Library. 

Approximately 90 Kiwanians and 100 
guests, including library, civic and busi- 
ness leaders heard President Harold 
Thomas congratulate Kiwanian Oscar 
Burden, library board member who orig- 
inated the project, and Perry Davis, 
general chairman of the drive, whose 
leadership and industry carried it 
through to full success. Davis was pre- 
sented with a scroll signed by President 
Thomas and the directors of the club in 
appreciation of “his untiring efforts, 
splendid work and accomplishments in 
raising the $12,000 to build the much 
needed addition to the Kemp Public 
Library.” 

Dr. F. L. MeDonald of Denton, lieu- 
tenant governor of Kiwanis Division I, 
Was among the guests present at the 
ceremonies and the fish-fry which was 
held at Burden’s Diversion Lake Camp. 
It was McDonald’s first official visit to 
the club, 

Summing up what the Wichita Falls 
club sincerely feels was the public re- 
action to its project was the following 
editorial which appeared in the Wichita 
Falls Daily Times, Wednesday, May 8, 
headed “A Fine Civic Service”: 

“A very fine public service has been 


Right : 


performed by the Kiwanis 
club in raising funds with 
which to enlarge the Kemp 
Library. The organization de- 
serves the thanks of the en- 
tire citizenship for complet- 
ing a task which contributes 
so vitally to the city’s cultural 
life. 

“It has been nearly a quar- 
ter of a century since the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Kemp 
made possible a public library 
for this city. Wichita Falls 
now has three times the pop- 
ulation that it had then. The 
increase in school enrollment 
has been _ proportionately 
greater. Yet there has been 
relatively little increase in li- 
brary facilities, and Wichita 
Falls has been permitted to 
lag behind its own needs and 
behind other cities of the 
same size in this respect. 

“The new facilities which 
the Kiwanis club’s campaign 
is making possible will place 
the library on a plane more 
nearly commensurate with the 
city’s needs. It is a splendid 
achievement and this paper speaks the 
community’s sentiment in saying, thank 
you, Kiwanians.” 

Personal expressions of appreciation 
came from Mrs. Kemp, Mrs. John Z. 
Martin, chairman of the library board, 
and Miss Lucia Powell, librarian. 

The project came to the club’s atten- 
tion when a bond issue, including vari- 
ous other items in addition to the li- 
brary enlargement, failed to win popu- 
lar support. It was felt that the li- 
brary question alone would have car- 
ried and in June, 1939, Burden, retir- 
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Build Public Library Annex 


By STEWART NEWLIN 


Member, Publicity Committee, 
Kiwanis Club of Wichita, Falls, Texas 





Crowd of 200 at Fish Fry victory celebration. The Fish Fry 


is NOW an annual affair. 


ing chairman of the library board, asked 
permission of the board and of City 
Manager J. Bryan Miller to submit the 
project to the Kiwanis club as its prin- 
cipal objective for 1940. 

Permission was readily and gratefully 
granted and the club at once accepted 
the responsibility. 

Davis was named chairman and the 
organization which he set up immedi- 
ately started obtaining large pledges 
and making detailed plans for Library 
Week, March 11-16 of this year. 

(Turn to page 427 
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My Personal Page 


A LETTER TO DICK 


By ROE FULKERSON 


EAR DICK: 
You may think it strange that I should write you 
a letter when you are right here in town where I 
could call you on the telephone. I am just back at my office 
from a meeting of our Kiwanis club, and you were not 
there. 

I know as well as you do, Dick, that it is a good old cus- 
tcm of friends to cuss each other out, to razz each other 
and generally hide their real affection with abuse. For 
some reason, men seem to feel that only a panty-waist 
shows affection for a man friend. We all try to pretend 
that we are tough guys and never give way to anything 
which is sentimental, except with women. 

But you and I have known each other for a long time, 
Dick, and the plain fact is that I love you like a brother, 
and when you miss Kiwanis, I miss you. I like to see your 
ugly mug and your crooked grin. I like to slap you on the 
back and ride you about some silly thing I think I have on 
you, and hear your insulting comeback. 

I don’t know how much you feel that you owe to Kiwanis, 
Dick, but our long friendship justifies me in saying that 
you owe something to me, and doggone you, you deprive 
me of a lot of pleasure when you fail to show up at Kiwanis 
luncheons. 

I am speaking only for myself, of course, but I know that 
there are a lot of other fellows in the club who miss you. 
You are one of the older members, and they look to you for 
advice and help in Kiwanis work. They like you personal- 
ly, too, and they feel fortunate when they happen to get 
a seat beside you at the table. 

We are lodge brothers, also, Dick. You know that there 
are about sixteen hundred members of our lodge, and most 
of them do not attend. It is a fact that if we get out two 
hundred members to a meeting, we feel that we have a good 
attendance. Most of the members of our lodge are button 
wearers, worse luck. They give nothing to the lodge, and 
they get nothing out of it, except the privilege of contribut- 
ing through their dues to the good work the lodge is doing. 

But Kiwanis is different. They don’t need the small 
amount of money you pay in Kiwanis dues. It is necessary 
to have money to carry on in any organization, but what 
Kiwanis needs is not money power but man power. You are 
a good man. Kiwanis needs you and it is fun for me to 
have you at the meetings, and I want you to get back into 
the regular habit of coming. 

You need Kiwanis, too, Dick. You may not think of it in 
that way, but I would like to remind you that when you and 
I were around twenty-five years old, we had hundreds of 
friends. If you and I and our real friends had joined hands 
in one big ring then, we could have encircled an entire city 
block without touching the buildings any place. Those were 
the days! We knew so many people and everybody had a 
cheery “Hello!” for us everywhere we went. 

But listen to me, fellow! Have you noticed that the circle 
has grown smaller year by year? Some of the fellows have 
moved away. Some of them hit tough luck during the de- 
pression years and dropped out of things. Some of them 
answered the summons which comes to every man some day, 
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and we walked slowly behind them to the cemetery. One 
by one they have dropped out of the circle. If we joined 
hands now, Dick, we wouldn’t be able to encircle a small 
filling station. 

There is a compensation for this change to a smaller 
circle. As the circle has grown smaller, we have come 
closer to each other. Those of us who remain know more 
about each other, are more sympathetic and understanding, 
and love each other better because of the closer association. 
When a man shows symptoms of dropping out of the cir- 
cle, his friends are anxious for fear they will lose him. 
That’s why I view with anxiety your absence from a Ki- 
wanis meeting. 

I am not a one hundred percenter, either, Dick. I have to 
go out of town now and then. Sometimes I feel rotten and 
want to go home and lunch with my wife, or I am having 
one of those low-in-spirit days when, like a sick pup, I want 
to crawl under the front porch and be alone. I tell myself 
that no one at the Kiwanis club will miss me if I stay away. 

But I got a new slant on the matter of attendance today 
because I missed you. I missed your insulting greeting and 
your crooked grin, Dick, and while I am not over egotistical, 
it made me think that maybe there were some Kiwanians 
who might miss me if I were not there. I am going to try 
to be more regular in my attendance from now on. 

Perhaps you and I are more important in Kiwanis than 
we think we are. I believe quite a few of the fellows miss 
us when we do not attend. There’s another good reason 
for attending, too, Dick. You and I are getting to the age 
when we need to keep our friendships in repair. I believe 
we miss a splendid opportunity to do this when we fail to 
go to any Kiwanis meeting. 

The other day I got a little printed directory from our 
lodge. In it they listed the names of the men who have pre- 
sided over it. As these men die, their names are dropped 
off the list. When this new directory came, I saw with a 
shock that, like Abou Ben Adhem, my name led all the rest! 
Right behind me was your name, Dick. That list did some- 
thing to me, boy. I realize that we’ve got to get what fun 
we can out of life while the getting is good! 

We have both lived long enough to know that happiness 
cannot be bought with money, because we have tried it and 
failed to find it that way. Of course a little money gets 
us a lot of nice things, but I bet you get a lot more fun out of 
our little ten cent limit poker club than you ever got out 
of that yacht you bought during the boom. 

This letter is getting too long. The real reason I wrote 
it was selfishness. I missed you today, and I will miss you 
every time you fail to show up. You owe me something, old 
sour puss, and the only way you can pay it is to meet me 
at Kiwanis next week and every other week, so that I can 
tell you what a disgrace you are to that long suffering 
woman you married, and those nice youngsters she has 
reared so beautifully. 

Thank heaven they look like her instead of like you! 

Sincerely, 
toe. 
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Left: As guest of the Guelph, On- 
tario, club. 


Left: He gets a pair of wooden 

shoes from President Henry J. 

Masselink of the Holland, Michi- 
gan, club. 


Left: He participates in a ‘“‘sign 
planting’ at Manitou Springs, 
Colorado. 


Left: The Reception Committee 
met them at Tucson, Arizona. 


Left to right: Shelton Dowell, 
district governor; Fred Stofft, 
president, Tucson club; President 
and Mrs. Knudson, and C. P. 
Schaub, past governor, Minneso- 
ta-Dakotas District. 


Circle, above: President Herbert 
S. Sawyer of the Miami club is 
shown extending greetings to the 
president when he arrived in the 
South Florida city last winter. 


Right: A unique trophy was pre- 
sented to President Ben at Tampa, 
Florida. The trophy was hand- 
made in brass by MKiwanian 
Wayne Conner of Tampa and 
contains the names of all the 
International presidents. 
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Above: The president and Mrs. Knudson 
see some of the fine results accomplished 
by the Umatilla, Florida, club. 


IWANIANS throughout the length 


and breadth of the United States ! ew. At B, 

and Canada extended invitations joidozen fhe iefelg, 
to International President Bennett O. "8 apies fronts ang ®t Vy; 
Knudson and Mrs. Knudson to visit cing Pisce; bis anembgeinig 
them. 


The International President and the 
First Lady of Kiwanis were able to ac- 
cept many of these invitations and as 
a result of the arranging of inter-club, 
inter-division and _ district meetings 
many thousands of members of the 
organization met personally President 
and Mrs. Knudson and listened to mes- 
sages of inspiration and information. 

Visits were made in Canada as well 
as throughout the United States and 
especial attention was given to the more 
remote sections of the country. Prob- 
ably the first official visit of the Presi- 
dent was at New York on Kiwanis Day 
at the World’s Fair. From then until 
the opening of the International Con- 
vention at Minneapolis he has made as 
many visits as Kiwanis and personal 
duties and responsibilities would permit. 

Visits were made to a number of dis- 
trict conventions and later to district 
rallies honoring the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Kiwanis International. 

His last visitation as International 
President was at the International con- 
vention held in his own district, the 
Minnesota-Dakotas. Here he presided 
at the sessions of the convention held in 
the Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium. 








Above: The Kiwanis clubs of Detroit and Highland Park 
presented him with a magnificent silver tray at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary banquet. 


Right above: With the past presidents of the Petersburg, Virginia, club. 


Right: At the greyhound race track in St. Fametnes. Florida. Jo Frohock will be glimpsed as one of 
the hosts. 
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Kiwani-Culture in Kentucky 
By DR. WELLINGTON PATRICK 


& Citizenship activities pro- 
moted in mountain areas 
with resulting broadcast of 
cultural qualifications rather 
than coal field strikes and 
brawls. Kiwanis club takes the 
lead and the responsibility. 


EW culture patterns are fast aris- 
ing in the Mountain Area of 
Eastern Kentucky. A new social 
rapidly arising out of the color- 

ful area once charged with lawlessness 

and feuds. A new culture—Kiwani- 
culture—is emerging to transform the 
colorful Eastern Kentucky Mouniains 
from an isolated civilization to the good 

of the twentieth century. The im- 

pact of schools and colleges in that 

area, reinforced by the advent of Ki- 


lite 


wanis clubs in the cities and towns is 
rapidly bringing new life and new hope 
to an area which the outside world has 
long misunderstood and often misrep- 


resented. The development of public 
education and the construction and 
maintenance of public high schools is 
rapidly having its effect on the people. 
But the most significant movement in 
the last quarter century has been the 
advent of the Kiwanis clubs, which 
have found their way into every town 
and city of any size in Eastern Ken- 
tucky. 


The leadership and brains which 
found expression in anti-social ways 
during the nineteenth century have 


Chairman, Put 
seized the idealism of Kiwanis as a 
means of social and economic better- 
ment. These clubs are _ interesting 


themselves in public affairs, in under- 
privileged work, in the development of 
better schools, in flood control, in build- 
ing public parks, in the conservation of 
natural resources, and in the cultural 
aspects of their civilization. The build- 
ing of highways through the mountain 
area has unlocked a civilization long 
hemmed in by natural boundaries, and 
the rich social life which has always 
existed there now bursts forth with 










an attractive appeal to students of folk 
life. 

The mountain area of eastern Ken- 
tucky has for 150 years had the richest 
folk life perhaps of any area in Amer- 
ica. The mountain ballads, which rep- 
resent the best preservation of English 
folk songs of the seventeenth century, 
have been preserved there in their 
purest form and represent a distinct 
contribution to American music. Old 
English patterns in folk-ways, in com- 
munity life, in folk-dances, oftentimes 
quaint, but charming, and for long the 
admiration of students of these arts, 
have been held at their best in the Ap- 
palachian Highlands of North America, 


icity Com 


of which the eastern Kentucky Moun- 
tains have perhaps been the most color- 
ful representative. Kiwanis clubs are 
becoming conscious of the importance 
of preserving for future civilization the 
best of these cultural patterns and are 
making the most of using them in re- 
building a finer and better life for the 
people. They work hand in hand with 
the schools, with the colleges, and with 
the social betterment agencies to make 
life more attractive and worth while. 


An example of how Kiwanis clubs oper- 
ate in the development of this new cul- 





Above, left to right: Walter B. Smith, first 
chairman of the Mountain Laurel Festival; 
Frederick Wallace, president of the Moun- 
tain Laurel Association, and Harry M. Carr, 
chairman of the Festival for 1940. 


Left: Nature codperated in providing a beau- 
tiful setting for the Festival Queen and her 
court. The back drop is 100 feet. 


ture is found in the work of the Pine- 
ville Kiwanis club extending over a 
period of some ten years. 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good thought the Kiwanis Club of Pine- 
ville in 1932, after their city had been 
heralded all over the United States as 
a hot spot in the coal industry. The 
depression had hit the coal fields and 
it was noised abroad that miners were 
out of work and starving. At that time, 
the best citizens of Pineville were tired 
of unfavorable publicity centering 
around their rich coal fields with Pine- 
ville as the focal point. The town was 
engaged in a battle on two fronts. At 
home the people were in a death strug- 
gle with communism, and abroad they 
were fighting against what they re- 
garded as misunderstanding if not de- 
liberate misrepresentation. Newspapers 
all over the country told stories of dire 
distress, poverty, hunger, misery, and 
squalor in the coal fields. It was al- 
leged that the children of miners were 
living like pigs, and that the Red Cross 
and welfare agencies in Pineville and 
Bell County, together with the coal op- 

(Turn to page 429) 
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HOLDING MOVING KIWANIANS 


REAL problem for solution by Kiwanis is occasioned 
by the removal each year of many Kiwanians from 
the community where they have held membership in 

the Kiwanis club. 

Because of the failure of some secretaries to follow the 
established procedure in such cases, many Kiwanians, some 
of whom are the very strongest and finest, are each year 
lost to Kiwanis. The problem is a real one whether the 
Kiwanians move to cities and towns in which there are no 
clubs or to communities where there are established clubs. 

It should be obvious that since life and business and 
industry are becoming more and more mobile there is in- 
creasing necessity for proper attention to be given to the 
solution of this problem. Whatever the reasons these men 
cease to be Kiwanians when they move away from the city 
where they have been members they are lost to Kiwanis 
unless they become members of clubs in the communities 
to which they have removed. 

The first step in the solution of this problem is to secure 
proper action on the part of the club of which the moving 
Kiwanian has been a member. Some clubs dismiss the 
matter with the unsound thought that the problem is the 
responsibility of the individual or of the club in the com- 
munity to which he is moving if such exists. 

It is certainly a mistake to assume the attitude of some 
leaders that if former Kiwanians moving to other com- 
munities are sufficiently interested in Kiwanis they will 
find a way to become members of the club in the new com- 
munity and that those who don’t do this are not worth keep- 
ing in the organization. Some of the very strongest and finest 
Kiwanians when moving to other communities are lost to the 
organization when proper methods are not carried out be- 
cause they themselves just because of their character are 
slow to push or even to appear to push themselves upon the 
club in the new communities for consideration as new mem- 
bers. 

The methods essential to the conserving of these moving 
Kiwanians are simple and not at all difficult to carry out. 
But they need to be made a part of regular procedure and 
they should surely be followed without delay whenever re- 
movals occur. 

These methods are: 

1. The secretary of a Kiwanis club in a community from 
which some member is moving should seek to learn in 
the case of each moving Kiwanian the full and detailed 
street address of his home or the post office box, street or 
building address of his office. 

2. The monthly report of a club to Kiwanis International 
(on which the deletion by removal is reported) should in- 
clude not merely the name of the community to which he 
has moved but also the new office or home address. 

8. If there is a Kiwanis club in the community to which 
a Kiwanian is moving, the secretary should advise the club 
in the new city concerning the removal of this Kiwanian 
to that city and furnish the facts concerning him so that 
the club in the new community may have the opportunity 
of looking up this man and if he is suitable for member- 
ship may take prompt action. 

In sending this information there obviously should not 
be any direct or implied view that the club receiving the 


information is bound to take the man just moved to its 
community into membership. Each Kiwanis club determines 
its own membership. No club is under compulsion by by- 
law, practice or precedent to accept a man into its member- 
ship because he has been a member of a club in another 
community. Obviously some men who are thoroughly suited 
to membership in one community may not happily fit into 
the personnel of a club in another community even though 
in inter-club relations the men may find common interests 
and fellowship. 

4. If the secretary does not have the full address and 
cannot secure it by the time of making his official monthly 
report so that it can be included in that report, then the 
secretary should forward this promptly upon securing the 
same, both to Kiwanis International and to the club in the 
community to which the former Kiwanian has moved. 

5. Where there is no Kiwanis club in the community to 
which the former member removed, it is all the more im- 
portant that the information be sent to International Head- 
quarters because where former Kiwanians move to com- 
munities without Kiwanis clubs their names are placed in 
the extension survey of that community in the Field Service 
Department and thus become available whenever any spon- 
soring interest or new club building activities develop in 
that community. 

6. Clubs which receive information concerning members 
of other clubs moving into their communities should contact 
them promptly, using their judgment as to whether they 
invite the newcomers to their meetings. If they do attend 
club meetings prior to information being received concern- 
ing them, some facts can be secured directly from them to 
assist the club in determining whether they are considered 
satisfactory for invitation to become members. It is also 
obvious that if they are considered qualified for member- 
ship the action upon their membership should be taken 
promptly for obvious reasons. 

These suggested methods certainly require no unusual 
effort on the part of a secretary. It is also quite evident 
that unless this full procedure is kept in mind and followed 
by all secretaries concerned in the case of all removals the 
complete possible conservation of Kiwanians changing their 
place of residence and business cannot be attained. 

This problem and the solution here suggested have been 
presented to clubs in the official monthly club bulletin and in 
the magazine. However, in the cases of all too many re- 
movals the advisable procedure is still not followed and the 
result is that Kiwanis unnecessarily loses many members by 
their changing from one community to another. 

This is definitely a responsibility for secretaries, but 
presidents and club directors have a supervisory respon- 
sibility to see that the methods are followed. 

Let’s take the necessary action to solve this problem for 
the good of Kiwanis. 
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My First Funeral 


BY REV. CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


Minister, First Humanist 
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‘‘He was an undertaker, and I mean an undertaker.”’ 


™ A most unusual experience 

told by a clergyman and 
offered in connection with con- 
sideration of the objective 
“Support of Churches in their 
Spiritual Aims.” 


CONDUCTED my first funeral serv- 
ice when I was eighteen years old, 
and although I have had so many 

funerals in the long years since then 
that I am known as a “‘buryin’ parson,”’ 


that first experience was so unusual 


that its bizarre details still remain clear 


in my memory. 

I was then a ministerial student earn- 
ing my way through college by selling 
aluminum cooking utensils to house- 
wives, and had drawn as my “territory” 
the sleepy little rural Massachusetts 
town of Medfield. 

Mrs. Payson’s was the best place in 
town to board, and one hot August noon 
as I was enjoying one of her famous 
meals—I remember distinctly that I 
was half-way down an ear of delicious 
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sweet-corn—she came from answering 
a ring at the front door and said to me 
importantly, 

“The undertaker wants you.” 

It was such a spectre-at-the feast 
announcement that the  tableful 
laughed. In embarrassment I hurried 
from the merriment to find standing on 
the front doorstep a character from the 
pages of Dickens. He was an under- 
taker, and I mean an undertaker. They 
don’t have them any more, but he was 
the real thing—silk hat, black string 
tie, frock coat, and even black cotton 
gloves. Years later I recognized him 
in the cartoons of the prohibition era. 

Looking at me rather doubtfully as 
I stood there in my youthful summer 
sport suit, he demanded abruptly, 

“Be you a minister of the gospel?” 

“Not yet,’’ I stammered, “I’m only 
studying for the ministry.’’ 

“Well, I guess you’ll have to come,” 
he said, with a note of disapproval in 
his voice and manner. “All the reg’lar 
ministers around here are away on 
their vacations, but death don’t take no 
vacation. I’m all wore out traipsin’ 
round to find a parson, and while you 





ain’t exactly one, you’re the next thing 


to it, so I guess you’ll have to do. I'll 
wait till you finish your dinner,” he 
added magnanimously, “but we can’t 
waste no time on account it’s pretty 
hot weather.” 

I didn’t delay him much, for my 
appetite had left me, and I soon came 
out to find in front of the house the 
hearse, or rather, the coffin-wagon, 
with the undertaker and his assistant 
perched on the high seat in front. I 
was a little relieved to find the con- 
veyance otherwise empty. 

As I rode through the streets seated 
between the two lugubrious men of 
death, I tried to switch my thoughts 
from aluminum steamer-kettles and 
percolating coffee-pots to more serious 
matters. It occurred to me that I had 
not the slightest information about the 
deceased, which might prove awkward. 
So I asked the undertaker about it, 
and also what members of the family 
would be present. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I s’pose I orter tell 
you there’s two corpses, but one funeral 
will do for both of ’em. And I don’t 
think there’ll be a very big crowd there. 
You see, we’re on our way to the state 
insane asylum. Two of the inmates 
has died, and, accordin’ to the law, if 
any relations requests it, the institu- 
tion has to pervide Christian burial, 
and I have the contrack. I can’t tell 
you nothin’ about ’em excep’ that 

(Turn to page 432 
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Begin Physical Education Early 


@ Authority on this subject sug- 

gests well-selected, planned 
and suitable program of phys- 
ical activity beginning with 
child's entrance in school and 
continued through the years. 


HERE are many forces and many 

institutions which affect the educa- 

tion of the child, and only as all of 
these forces and agencies are considered 
and used in such a way as to cause each 
to contribute to the common ideals, can 
education be fully effective. The school 
is only one of these institutions, but it 
is the one institution society has organ- 
ized with its single purpose being edu- 
cation, and as such, the school’s respon- 
sibility in this field is greater than any 
of the other agencies. It is the function 
of the school to endeavor to coordinate 
as many of these educative influences as 
possible and provide for the pupil a 
program of educational experiences as 
broad and selective as possible, and 
then make them as vital as life itself. 
In attempting to perform this function, 
the school must take into account the 
general point of view that it should in- 
terpret, integrate, and re-create the 
society of which it is the agency in the 
light of the needs of the children and 
what the past and the present indicate 
the better future social trends may be. 
The school should serve as a creative 
institution for controlling through its 
curriculum the experiences of learners 
so that socially sound, integrated, and 
individualized personalities are devel- 
oped. 

The Science Report of the Progressive 
Education Association says: “The pur- 
pose of general education is to meet the 
needs of individuals in the basic aspects 
of living in such a way as to promote 
the fullest possible realization of per- 
sonal potentialities and the most ef- 
fective participation in a democratic 
society.” Further, if the school is go- 
ing to perform this function it will 
need to take into account these assump- 
tions: 

1. That growth processes in individ- 
uals and in society are resultants of 
continuous interaction between individ- 
uals and society. 

2. That growth is a 
process. 

3. That individuals differ in interests, 
abilities, attitudes, appreciations and 
understandings, habits and skills, and 
in the capacity to learn. 

4, That all learning comes about 
through experiences the child has had in 
school and elsewhere. 


continuous 


Department of 


5. That in seeking motivations for 
learning the use of satisfying experi- 
ences are usually more effective than 
are annoying ones. 

Physical education is that aspect of 
general education which emphasizes 
those processes and activities which are 
predominantly physical by nature and 
is not a separate partially related area 
in the whole field of education. This 
significant means of education furnishes 
at least one approach to the process of 
educating the whole individual, who is 
composed of many components and in- 
terrelated functional units, as opposed 
to the old idea of several distinetly com- 
partmentalized faculties. 

The above idea indicates that physical 
education activities occupy an impor- 
tant place in the natural life of the 
child because they provide him with 
that needed and desired opportunity to 
express his individual personality, or 
that something which the whole child 
evidences as being greater than the 
sum of all his parts. In other words, 
these physical activities serve as a me- 
dium through which he can express his 
feelings and emotions in such a way 
that they contribute to his well-being 
in the world in which he lives. Physical 
skills give him standing and recognition 
among his fellows in the group, in the 
one field of major endeavor of boys and 
girls that is life itself to them. 

By making use of this vital interest 
evidenced by the child in physical ac- 
tivities, the following more immediate 
objectives of physical education may 
be approached through a well-balanced 
program properly taught. These ob- 
jectives may perhaps be stated thus: 

1. To aid in producing a well-de- 
veloped organism. 

2. To acquire and develop physical 
skills that will give the individual 
standing and social recognition in the 
group. 

3. To aid in the development of emo- 
tional stability. 

4. To guide and direct the drives 
and desires of the individual for physi- 
cal activity into a tolerant and co- 
operative mind set, or the democratic 
way of life. 

The physical education program is 
begun too late in the child’s life. This 
situation is being’ recognized in some 
sections of the country and steps taken 
to remedy it. As parents and citizens 
it becomes the duty of each and every- 
one to see that this movement is 
speeded up and placed into effect in 
every school in this country from the 
first grade up. Children who have not 
had adequate physical education in- 


Phy 
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sical Education, University of Nevada; 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Reno 


struction until, let us say, the eighth 
or ninth grades, can not be expected to 
acquire in the one or two years remain- 
ing before entering high school all the 
habits, attitudes, and skills that are 
implied in the objectives of physical 
education indicated above. If we ex- 
pect to attain these objectives to any 
reasonable degree, a_ well-selected, 
planned, and.suitable program of physi- 
cal education must be begun on the 
child’s entrance in school and be con- 
tinued in progressive steps throughout 
his entire school career. 

In trying to make this subject clear- 
er and more vital I think it will help if 
I report something of the beginnings of 
physical education in the United States. 
Little was known of physical education 
in our schools or elsewhere in this 
country before 1875. We were still a 
pioneer nation with a small population 
and a very few large cities, and the 
need of physical education had not 
manifested itself except in the few 
large population centers of that day. 
The children were forced to work at 
home at such chores as chopping wood 
and carrying it into the house, and 
many others. In every village, town, 
and in most of the large cities, there 
were large unoccupied spaces available 
that were ample for play. Disease and 
ill-health were widespread, but we 
knew about them. The machine 
and factory had not yet made their ap- 
pearance, manual labor and handicraft 
methods were still the order of the day 
in the production of the needed arti- 
cles of consumption, thus causing little 
or no adult leisure time for which the 
schools had to educate the children. 


less 


With the development of machines, 
the building of factories and the con- 
centration of the population into large 
cities, where the factories are located, 
these together with electricity, the 
telephone, the automobile and all the 
other labor and time-saving devices 
projected both the young and old out 
of a primitive environment which had 
developed the bodies of their ancestors, 
into a new environment which had 
speed, emotional strain, intensity and 
relatively little muscular effort as its 
chief characteristics. 

The wise educators quickly saw that 
it was absolutely necessary to supply a 
physical activities program to meet 
this change, but acted unwisely in turn- 
ing to Europe for a ready made pro- 
gram. Their move brought in the Ger- 
man and Swedish systems of physical 
education and grafted them onto the 

(Turn to page 431) 
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“WELCOME!” 


T is proverbial that the bigger the Kiwanis club, the cooler 
Over and over again, we hear 
a visiting Kiwanian 


the welcome to visitors. 
praise and enthusiasm over the welcome 
receives from a small club. Sad to re- 
late, few large clubs have a good repu- 
tation as hospitable hosts. 

The re 
provement in the glad handing, the cor- 
reception of visitors in all of our 
There is not the least doubt that 
a visiting Kiwanian is welcome in any 
club on the continent. The dif- 
in which the 


is unquestionably room for im- 


dial 
clubs. 


Kiwanis 
ference is in the manner 





club expresses its welcome. 

The distressing feature of matrimony is that most men 
expect their wives to realize that they love them. They feel 
that there is no necessity to keep telling them so over and 
over again. But the exceptional husband who does keep 
reminding his wife that he loves her, reaps rich rewards of 
appreciation, 

It is not enough for a Kiwanis club to be glad that visitors 
are present. It must reach for each visitor’s hand; it must 
escort that visitor to a choice seat; it must see that he is 
introduced and made to realize that he is welcome. 

Some men cannot do this service for the club. Other men 
meet people easily and exude cordiality naturally. A com- 
mittee of men of this type should be at the door of every 
Kiwanis club to meet and greet visitors and tell them how 
glad the club is to have them there. 

+ 
+ 
General Sherman’s monosyllabic description of war 


seems rather inadequate these days. 


PROFIT SHARING 


NE of these days some genius in a congress or a par- 
liament is going to spring a brand new idea on his 
idea is 


country and win immortality with it. When the 
perfected and presented, it will be some 
sort of government planning for tax 
reductions to every firm or corporation 
which uses some form of profit sharing 
in its payments to its employes. 

That the profit sharing idea is a suc- 
has been proved over and over 
again by firms that have used it in 
moderation, and have paid their men 
fairly under the system. There could 
be some way of government encouragement of the plan, and 
the man who works out this phase of it will go down in 
history. 

At times we all feel that government interferes too much 
with private enterprise. Certainly we feel that we are 
being taxed too much everywhere. The profit sharing em- 


cess 





ployer is not a money grabber who wants it all for himself, 
but a man who is interested in having his employes get their 
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pro rata share of the wealth they create, and the government 
should feel that man on whom the tax burden 
should rest as lightly as possible. 

It certainly is true that the average business man would 
rather his excess profit went into the hands of the men who 
make his profit possible, than have it go into the hands of 
government agencies to be paid out in relief to men who 
might be at work if they did not have this relief money to 
depend on. 

Doles and relief measures have a doubtful value. Men 
are less anxious for work if they have a dole on which they 
can exist in idleness. This is not always true, but every 
relief measure will have on its rolls men who are imposing 
on it. 

Perhaps the profit sharing idea promoted by a government 
is too idealistic, but somehow it seems both desirable and 
workable to us. 


here is a 


Remember that every reform was once only one 


man’s private opinion. 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


O A lot of houses make a town? That depends on wheth- 
er the people who live in those houses own them, or 





whether they are renters. The man who owns his own 
home is a part of the foundation in 
which every good town on this continent NY” 





is built. 

The most important job any cham- 
ber of commerce, any civic club—to be 
specific, any Kiwanis club, can do for 
the home town, is to offer every con- 
ceivable encouragement to the man 
who builds himself a home in that town. 

Men who own homes are better citi- 
zens. In the first place, they are more permanent and less 
liable to drift out of town in times of depression, or when 
other towns are having a temporary boom. They are more 
interested in the politics of the town, and more anxious to 
have honest and intelligent men in public office. They are 
more interested in adequate police and fire protection and 
in proper street lighting. 

Best of all, they are more interested in taxes, and more 
likely to keep reckless or dishonest office holders from wast- 
ing the people’s money. The home owner is an all around 
good citizen. 

It might be a good thing for a Kiwanis club to give an 
annual dinner and invite to it as guests every man and his 
wife who had built a home in that town during the past 
year. This might not be practical in large cities, but it 
would be a splendid gesture in towns of less than ten thou- 
sand. 

In a lecture on the modern family, Dr. Burgess of the 
University of Chicago, said that there is a great tendency 
from the single home to the apartment house, and that the 
number of one, two and three room apartments is increasing 
much more rapidly than the ones of five rooms and more. 
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This means fewer children, of course. It means many other 
things, as he points out: 

“Bread and pastries are now seldom baked at home. Dur- 
ing the twenties the per capita consumption of bakery goods 
made outside the home increased 27%. The canning indus- 
try has increased tremendously. Between 1919 and 1929 
the per capita quantity of vegetables, fruits and soups 
‘anned outside the home approximately doubled. A few 
years ago families did their own washing and ironing. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1929 the wage-earners in the cleaning and 
dyeing industry increased 220%. More and more meals 
are being eaten outside of homes, as shown in the figures 
of the growth of restaurants. 

“More and more wives are working outside the home. 
Between 1920 and 1930, the number of married women work- 
ing outside the home increased 50%, while their total num- 
ber in the population rose only 23%.” 

The old ideal family life can be revived, and houses can 
be changed into homes, only when the people who live in 
them have their roots deep in the ground and are working 
toward a lifetime of happiness in living in that home, plant- 
ing it, adding on to it, changing it and making it more to 
heart’s desire. 

A pretty home, in a well tended garden, not only im- 
proves the value of all the property in the block, but 
adds to the attractiveness of the town as a whole, and is an 
incentive to other people to have a house and a garden they 
can call home. 


ae 


“Who has not found the heaven below, 
Will fail of it above. 
God’s residence is next to mine, 
His furniture is love.” 
—Emily Dickinson. 


PRECEPT OR EXAMPLE? 


OR a long time the various denominations of the Christian 

churches have been sending their missionaries to convert 
the Chinese people. Through all these years, their efforts 
have been disheartening. The Chinese, 
with a civilization and a religion older 
than ours, have left the faith of their 
fathers only when there was some ma- 
terial benefit to be gained by doing so. 

A change has come over the spirit 
of China, and a new respect for the 
Christians has been developed, because 
the missionaries, with their schools and 
their hospitals, have stayed with the 
Chinese in their great war. In spite of bombs and bullets, 
they have stood by and helped in every possible way to 
relieve the suffering of the old people, the women and chil- 
dren of China. 

At the risk of their lives, they have stuck to their posts, 
and have helped everywhere without regard for their per- 
sonal danger. Before the war they preached the religion of 
the meek and lowly Jesus. When war came, they gave a 
practical demonstration of that religion which has caused a 
complete change of front on the part of the Chinese, who 
are more ready than ever before to embrace this religion 
which teaches kindness and helpfulness. 

Example has done more in months than precept was able 
to do over a long series of disheartening years. The mis- 
sionaries have proved that their religion is good to live by 
and, if necessary, good enough to die by. 

It is not by what we say that people judge us, but by what 
we do. The Kiwanis club which allows itself to get into a 
pleasant rut of good luncheons and speakers-of-the-day, gets 
little admiration or codperation from others who are not 
Kiwanians. Their precept is wasted. 

The Kiwanis club which rolls up its sleeves and tackles 
civic problems, which sees things that need to be done and 
gets at them, is showing the rest of the town by example 
what should be done. That club gets hearty codperation 
from the city government and from the people of the town. 

Preaching civic virtue accomplishes little, but practice 
makes for success. 
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THEY ARE OUT NOW 


CHOOL is out! Those youngsters in your town who 

were caged up in the school house most of the day, are 
now running as wild as a lot of young colts. They are fishing 
and swimming; they are playing down 
around the railroad yards; they are \\" 
climbing trees and fences; they are \ 
playing in and out of the traffic on \ 
crowded streets. \ 

Any visit to a local hospital will show 
you one or two of them laid up through 
accidents. Tragically often, one of 
them is carried to the cemetery, his 
young life brought to a premature end 
because somebody failed to provide safety measures for 
his protection. 

It is a good job for any Kiwanis club to check up on 
what is being done in its town to prevent these accidents. 
Of course boys will dive into rain-filled rock pits and frac- 
ture their skulls and get into water beyond their depth. 

But if the Kiwanis club had sponsored proper swimming 
pools in town, these youngsters could be swimming there 
with their fellows in absolute safety. If the town happens 
to be on a lake or on the ocean and the Kiwanis club had 
seen to it that proper lifelines, floats and adequate life 
guards had been provided, these little lives would be saved. 

Tennis courts, playgrounds, supervised nature trips and 
half a dozen other safety measures are all a part of the 
intelligent boys and girls work that needs doing, and every 
Kiwanis club should have an active committee on it. 

The first offender of whom the world has a record, asked 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” Kiwanians reply in the affirm- 
ative. We are our brother’s keeper, and still more. We are 
the keepers of the lives and the safety of our brother’s chil- 
dren. 
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A rolling stone takes some awful bumps. 


THE FORGOTTEN MR. BABBITT 


A FEW years ago Mr. Sinclair Lewis wrote a book about 

a certain Mr. Babbitt who was the typical small town 
man and belonged to civie clubs, went to conventions and 
sang songs of praise for his home town 
and all it represented. 

The success of the book was indica- 
tive of Mr. Lewis’ ability to write splen- 
did satire. At the time it was written, 
it was very popular and was supposed 
to be one of the great books of our 
civilization. 

One cannot help but wonder if Mr. 
Lewis did not write entirely of surface 
things and neglect to think things through. One cannot 
help but wonder, after all, if the very things Mr. Lewis 
criticized in his book are not the eternal verities which have 
kept civilization on this continent on an even keel. 

A great educator who made a study of three hundred 
towns and cities, found, as part of his research, that there 
is a direct relationship between good towns and the num- 
ber of members and the activity of the civic clubs of that 
town. 

Today the world has more pressing problems on hand 
than satirizing the Babbitts. We are now wondering if 
Mr. Babbitt is not the ideal citizen, and if, like him, the 
world would not find a safety valve in good work. We are 
wondering if the loyalty to town and to family that Mr. 
Babbitt carried to such extremes, is not the good life and 
the salvation of the world. 

Of course Mr. Babbitt was an exaggeration, as all satire 
must be, but even such an exaggerated character as Mr. 
Babbitt shows up mighty well when compared with the 
ideologist gone mad, or the madman gone ideological. 

The spirit which dominates the civic club is the strongest 
spirit which works against fascism, and the greatest defence 
against totalitarianism. 
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A Speakers Club 


® A club project to help mem- 
bers and to build closer 
friends within the club. 


HEN we join a Kiwanis club, 
in effect, each of us says to the 


membership, “I want to be bet- 





By extending the 
the same 


ter friends with you. 
invitation, the club expresses 


feeling to each new member. It is ur- 
gent that these good impulses be put 
to work before they are lost, but how 


can this be done? 


Att ! dance 


at luncheon meetings is, 


of course, the first step in this direction, 
but the contact around the luncheon 
table are till not close enough. 


as an outlet for 


The projects 


Work projects rve 


ery 
membership enthusiasm. 


should not be too demanding 


COStlLyV ol 
upon time, but should be of such nature 


that as many members as possibly can 


will wish to take part in them. They 
hould give groups of members in the 
club chances to be more closely asso- 
ciated in working toward a common ob- 
lective. Of course, the objective itself 
may be of great value after it has been 
icce illy accomplished and the re- 


may justify the project en- 
aside from any other considera- 
The Kiwanis club in Columbus 

everal years operated two such 


tirely 
tions. 
has for 
’ 


from the 


the effect 


which are excellent 


the value of 


projects 
point of view of 
accomplished. 


One of these projects is a nutritional 


clinic in a slum district of Columbus. 
Children are left here all morning. 
Their clothes are washed and ironed 


are given a medi- 
treatment 


scientifically pre- 


while they play, they 


examination and when- 


indicated, and a 


cal 
ever 
by a 


pared noonday meal is followed 


nap. Their mothers get them after this, 
washed and dressed in clean clothes. 
The mothers of the children must take 


preparing the meals and helping 
care for the children. It is felt that this 
is a necessary part of the service offered 
nutritional clinic, the 
mothers under the direction of a 
trained dietician, and they learn how to 
buy the most and best nutrition for the 
money, and how to prepare the 
food in the most appetizing manner. 
While children are taught manners, the 


turns 


by the because 


are 


least 
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Mem! 


mothers hear and can carry the teaching 
into the home. No 
its mother herself will 
her turn 

This clinic twenty-five to 
thirty children a day at a cost of seven 
and one-half cents a day for each child. 
It is financed by from five 
to fifteen dollars from those members, 


child is accepted if 
not attend when 
comes 


cares for 


donations of 


who care to donate, once a year. In the 
beginning, about one out of every ten 


children was dropped because of lack 
of codperation by their mothers. By 
lack of codperation, we mean a refusal 
of the mothers to attend and try to 
learn. As understanding displaced 
false pride and skepticism, 
not more than one 
refuse to cooperate. 

The average child attends about 
year, until it is felt that he has a start, 
and the mother has learned 
Then its place is given to another child. 
work of this clinic has been 
would not give it up 
circumstances, for we are 


cooperation 
increased, until now 
in twenty-five 


one 
enough. 


The good 
obvious, and we 


under any 


building citizens at a time of life when 


most good, and we are 
helping parents to help themselves. It 
is not a way for them to live easier, but 
only a helping hand. 

This project is described at some 
length here, unusual 
and helpful activity for any club, and 
because it illustrates the type of proj- 
ect where the members help by a single 
donation. The only objection is that 
there is little or no opportunity for the 
members to and work together, 
which in a city the size of Columbus 
itself is a desirable objective. 


Another helpful 


: 
it can do the 


because it is an 


meet 


project of the Co- 


lumbus club is the anual practice of 
each member endorsing one or more 
notes for five dollars each. These notes 
are used at a bank as collateral for a 


loan which is used to buy pigs in the 
spring for poor farm boys. These pigs 
are sold in the fall and the 
paid. This has been done 
without costing a single member a cent. 
Hundreds of boys have been given help, 
but again, we are just “knife and fork 
Kiwanians,” 
a week. 

A third project carried out for two 


loans 
for years, 


re- 


only eating together once 


successive years was the production of 


an annual minstrel. This gave the cast 
a chance to meet and work together, and 


er, Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Georgia 


was extremely valuable from this point 
of view, but there was the disadvantage 
that tickets and advertisements had to 
be sold, and this canvassing was dis- 


tasteful to many members. Another 
great disadvantage is the danger of 
financial loss to the club. This pos- 


sibility was brought forcibly to our at- 
tention when the last annual perform- 
ance just broke even, after a period of 
profound suspense. 

The Speakers’ Club is a project which 
draws the members of the club closer 
together at informal gatherings in the 
homes. Every member has a place in 
it. The accomplished speakers serve 
as counsellors and critics. If a mem- 
ber says he can’t come because he can’t 
make a speech, he is the very one who 
needs the club, and he is urged to come 
just as one of the audience. Later we 
often get him to make a trial talk. 
Once we can get a man on his feet, we 
have trouble next time as he is 
sure he can do better and is anxious to 
show us he can. 

These meetings have been taking 
place for about a year and a half. The 
organization has been extremely in- 
formal. In the beginning, the names 
of three speakers for the next meeting 
were drawn from among those present, 
member volunteering to be host. 
Now we try to give the members an 
equal number of appearances upon the 
programs. 

Two meetings have been held in resi- 


less 


one 


dences selected for their value as at- 
tendance attractions. 
Although those taking part in the 


programs are only Kiwanians, visitors 
are welcome and desirable, as it is 
felt that by their presence in the aud- 
ience, those on the program have a more 
valuable experience in delivering their 
presentations. Simple refreshments af- 
ter the evening’s talks, give the mem- 
bers a chance to continue the discussion 
of topics mentioned by the speakers. 

We have found that it takes much 
more effort to get a new member to at- 
tend the club, than an old member, and 
still more effort if he is younger than 
the majority of the members. Yet, these 
are the very men we want to start work 
on as quickly as possible, building Ki- 
wanians first, and secondly, citizens who 
can, and will exert their influence in 
public for right against wrong. 
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The Scrimmage Line 


@ Education discussed in foot- 

ball terms by one who be- 
lieves that freedom and de- 
mocracy cannot be maintained 
without struggle. His address 
before Kiwanis clubs created 
wide interest and is herewith 
presented. 


HEN a football team attempts 

to move toward the goal line 

against opposition its aim is 
to score. In order to achieve that aim 
the team must function on the scrim- 
mage line. Any aim to be a good aim 
must set in motion intelligent action 
toward realization. There must be 
action on the scrimmage line. 

The French philosopher, Bergson, 
has set up this imperative: “Act as 
men of thought, think as men of 
action.” Thomas Mann said, “That is 
a thoroughly democratic slogan.” Can 
we effectuate it on the line of scrim- 
mage? That is the question. Shall 
we play a floating game, or shall we 
charge? Shall we have ideas, or shall 
we permit the ideas to have us? To- 
day we face an issue as to whether or 
not the English language shall be used 
as a percussion to deafen the ear, or 
as a persuasion to convince the mind. 

There are more than 5,000,000 peo- 
ple in America today who cannot read. 
There are millions who can read but 
won’t, and there are other millions who 
read only trash. And do not forget 
that all trash goes at last to the rubbish 
heap. But, there are also those, who 
read for richness of experience which 
is the foundation of mental growth. 
The mind is like a garden, it grows by 
what it feeds on, and it takes constant 
cultivation to grow orchids. 

Football like democracy is thought 
related to action. It strengthens the 
individual by requiring much of him. 
It draws life from every member. The 
thinking of a ball player is related to 
reality, otherwise it would not be 
athletic nor would it be democratic. 

Now what are some of the mani- 
festations on the scrimmage line of a 
successful fighting ball club? 

1. A spirit of mastery. Positive 
thinking permeates the minds of 
aggressive linemen. They carry the 
fight across the line. Democracy is a 
philosophy of mastery: it is not a ref- 
uge for the weak. But many Ameri- 
“ans today are in danger of accepting 
a philosophy of defeat. Everywhere we 
observe people who are suffering with 
an inferiority complex and doing noth- 
ing about it. They say, ‘““What is the 
use to struggle?” That is fatal. You 
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Athletic Director, Glendale, California, Junior 
College; Member, Kiwanis Club of Glendale 


cannot see or appreciate excellence 
unless you yourself struggle for it. 
The greatest violation of the spirit of 
democracy is to quit. It is a great sin 
for government to teach men not to be 
self-reliant. A philosophy of defeat 
makes failure inevitable even for a 
strong person. But a philosophy of 
mastery can do wonders even for a 
person poorly endowed. 

2. Self discipline. The success of 
the team is dependent upon the disci- 
pline of each player. Responsibility 
for that discipline is individual; it is 
not collective. One player out of con- 
trol can disrupt the whole ball club. 
In our democracy the freedom of all 
is dependent upon the discipline of 
each. 

Self discipline does not mean self 
denial, but rather it means self de- 
velopment and a determination to 
express life in forms of accomplished 
grace and perfected strength. It 
chooses the means to be clean and fit 
and clear-eyed and strong. It is that 
which rejects what leads to fat on 
muscle, mist in the eye, languor in the 
blood and dullness in the brain. The 
deeper impacts of life do not lie in 
impressions; they lie in expressions. 
Creative expression is the most satis- 
fying happiness known to man. 

What about the natural origin of 
discipline? Somewhere away back in 
the evolutionary process, the neurons 
of the nervous system became charged 





Sam A. Tenison. 


with the responsibility of self control; 
self direction. Nature was elevated 
from innocence to conscience and 
became morally responsible. This un- 
folding of the individual was a vindica- 
tion that man is potentially self-reliant 
and not simply a functioning part of 
a process. That was the greatest mo- 
ment in all the history of the human 
being. 

It is maintained by many Americans 
today that only by some mechanistic 
process such as planned economy for 
free economy, or communism for 
capitalism, or socialism for democracy, 
can the majority of individuals ever 
hope to achieve the abundant life, 
Well, the abundant life will never come 
by any such devices, nor by the mandate 
of any political agency. You might 
just as well try to legislate the beauty 
of a flower. You cannot make a man 
good. Goodness is the product of a 
growing and an expanding personality. 
There is no victory in goodness unless 
you are better. Consequently the 
whole program of social advancement 
becomes dynamic and helpful. It cen- 
ters its attention upon the problem of 
helping the individual to respond to 
that creative urge, rather than upon 
the problem of trying to make people 
good. The very essence of the abun- 
dant life lies in the freedom of the 
individual to respond to that urge. 
And the value to the individual lies in 
his willingness, and in the disciplining 
of himself to take advantage of that 
freedom as a thoroughfare to achieve- 
ment. 

We find here a natural indication 
that democracy and capitalism condi- 
tion each other. Now nature and wis- 
dom always say the same thing, and 
nature says that effort is the law of 
growth. Struggle is the law of life. 
The laws of nature execute themselves 
regardless of any system. No pain no 
gain. No calamity no courage. Great- 
ness of democracy lies in its imperfec- 
tion. There can be no progress without 
imperfection. Progress is the constant 
realization of retreating objectives. 
We never arrive; we are always arriv- 
ing. 

Now the word capitalism is a mis- 
nomer; it does not mean riches. It is 
an attitude of mind; a philosophy of 
freedom. It proposes that government 
is made for man, not that man is made 
for government; that it is the responsi- 
bility of government to maintain free- 
dom of effort so that the individual 
may be self-reliant enough to be free. 
It proposes that we are living in a 
world of consequence, and that in a 

(Turn to page 433) 
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FLORIDA 


ORE than 1000 Florida Kiwanians 

attended rallies in the district, 
held this year to develop a further di- 
vision consciousness and acquaint the 
clubs with the program of district and 
International. Most of the rallies were 
held during the month of May. 

District Governor J. Edwin Baker of 
Umatilla attended and addressed al 
division rallies and was accompanied to 
most of the rallies by District Secre- 
tary Karl Lehmann. Other district 
leaders who assisted were International 
Chairman of Public Affairs C. Harold 
Hippler and a number of past district 
governors and lieutenant governors of 
the district. 

Division IV was the first to hold a 
meeting at Plant City, with a chicken 
barbecue. Every club in the division but 
two were present and an inspiring pro- 
gram and recreation were enjoyed un- 
der the leadership of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Joseph Frohock. 

Division VI held a meeting presided 
over by Lieutenant Governor Stanley 
V. Buss. 

Division III under the leadership of 
Lieutenant Governor Fount Rion had 
every club but two represented at St. 
Augustine, where dinner was served to 
nearly 100. A feature of the entertain- 


ment was the quartet and soloists from 
Stetson University, Deland. 

Division V under Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Julius Dingfelder met at Lees- 
burg. The club challenged the other 
nine clubs of the division at diamond 
ball. A barbecue dinner was served to 
160 Kiwanians and their ladies. 

Division VIII presided over by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Harold Martin held 
two rallies at Clewiston and Miami 
Beach, 

Division II had a meeting at Live 
Oak under leadership of Lieutenant 
Governor Mode Stone. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 

HE fourth club for 1940 for the dis- 

trict was introduced by Lieutenant 
Governor Carl H. Duffy of Division V, 
when 55 names were signed to the char- 
ter of the Kiwanis Club of Lemoore, 
California. Transferring to the new 
club from Hanford, California, the 
sponsoring club, Dr. Benjamin H. 
Pratt, was selected as president; Wil- 
liam W. Sheahan, secretary; Lloyd 
Coats, vice president and A. D. Camp- 
bell, treasurer; Directors: George 
Brothers, Toss W. Brown, P. W. Eng- 
vall, J. F. Graham, Jesse C. Poindexter, 
Stephen H. Ross and C. S. Phipps. 

Approximately 250 Kiwanians and 


ladies representing 15 clubs of the dis- 
trict assembled for the presentation of 
the charter of the Kiwanis Club of La 
Mesa, California, by District Governor 
Joseph C. Tope to President Jeff 
Lehew. Lieutenant Governor James 
Dawson of Division IX presided. Past 
Governors Charles E. Rinehart and 
Harry A. Lane extended greetings to 
the new club, as did Frank Merriam, 
former governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia. To Vice-President C. W. Sawyer 
went the pleasure of accepting the gifts 
presented to the La Mesa club by the 
sponsoring clubs, National City and 
East San Diego. 

The El Sereno, California, club has 
also received its charter. Three hundred 
Kiwanians and ladies attended the ban- 
quet in Los Angeles to witness the pres- 
entation by Governor Tope to Presi- 
dent Otto G. Keiper. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor James Bowers of Division X pre- 
sided, with Past Governors William W. 
Widenham, Philip N. McCaughan, Dr. 
Ernest G. Bashor and Harry A. Lane 
extending a word of welcome to the 
new Kiwanians. 

Following are the officers of the new 
club: President, Otto G. Keiper; Vice 
President, Bert C. Bronson; Treasur- 
er, A. W. Riggs; Secretary, George E. 


Enell; Directors, Robert A. Burns, 





At the charter presentation of the El Sereno, California, Kiwanis club. 
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Amon B. Calhoun, Charles A. Fisher, 
Frank S. Hart, Frank I. King, Harry 
Lasin and A. W. Sorenson. 

From a-club meeting in celebration 
of their charter anniversary, the an- 
nual birthday party of the Benicia club 
has grown to a_ get-together which 
Kiwanians and ladies throughout the 
California - Nevada District attend. 
President Glenn Wright presided at the 
last affair. 

Within a period of five weeks, Santa 
Barbara Kiwanians in a recent series 
of inter-club meetings, travelled a total 
of 20,468 miles in visiting the other 
four clubs of Division IX. To this group 
of enthusiastic Kiwanians has been 
given the responsibility of acting as 
hosts to the 20th annual District Con- 
vention next October. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


HE Ely, Minnesota, club was wel- 

comed into the district when it re- 
ceived its charter from Past District 
Governor William A. Coventry. 

Sponsored by Hibbing, Minnesota, 
with Arthur Egge as master of cere- 
monies, and Lieutenant Governor 
Thomas Godfrey as master of details 
and management, the program pro- 
ceeded pleasanty, efficiently and 
smoothly. 

The Kiwanis Club of Fort Frances, 
Ontario, was represented and gave the 
Canadian colors in behalf of their club. 
The gong and gavel were given by the 
Chisholm, Minnesota, club; the plaque 
by Virginia; the American flag by Hib- 
bing, and the Kiwanis banner by 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

The entertainment was of the highest 
and most artistic nature. Each club 
contributed to this part of the program. 

Lieutenant Governor George Selke, 
St. Cloud, made the principal address 
of the evening and O. E. Peterson rep- 
resented Kiwanis International. 

The officers and directors of the Ely 
club are: President, Ben S. Richards; 
Vice President, Albert J. McMahan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Henry Berg; Di- 
rectors, M. J. Murphy, L. C. Stember, 
James J. Call, Joseph Kovach, Matt 
Lindy, Thomas C. Thielman and Harry 
J. Homer. 

The Willmar, Minnesota, club was 
host to over 300 Kiwanians from 14 
clubs throughout Minnesota. The eve- 
ning was also a testimonial to Interna- 
tional President Bennett O. Knudson 
and his wife of Albert Lea. He spoke on 
the occasion of the Silver Anniversary 
of Kiwanis and urged a greater teach- 
ing of religion, pointing out that 13 
million boys and girls in this country 
are not being taught religion in any 
way. 

The invocation was delivered by Rev. 
P. M. Fowler, Willmar, and ensemble 
music was played during the serving. 

Presiding officer A. F. Branton read 
a greeting from International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker. President Wil- 
liam O. Johnson, of Willmar, welcomed 
the guests, after which selections by a 
cornet trio were enjoyed. 

Brief greetings were given by the 


presidents of the following clubs: Madi- 
son, Ortonville, Appleton, Fergus Falls, 
St. Cloud, Minneapolis, Hutchinson, 
Granite Falls, Montevideo, Morris, 
Olivia, Alexandria, Litchfield, Minne- 
sota, and Watertown, South Dakota. 

A. M. Wisness and O. B. Augustson 
of Willmar, led in community singing. 
Governor Chilo Burnham, Carrington, 
North Dakota, brought official greet- 
ings from the Minnesota-Dakotas Dis- 
trict to President and Mrs. Knudson, 
endorsed the International convention, 
praised the work of convention Pro- 
gram Chairman A. F. Branton and de- 
clared that Kiwanis is steadily growing. 

Lieutenant Governor Selke of St. 
Cloud, praised the spirit and fellowship 
of Kiwanis and lauded President Knud- 
son for his great contributions to Ki- 
wanis as its International President. 

The closing number consisted of sev- 
eral songs by a male quartet. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 

HE Kiwanis Club of Halifax, Nova 

Scotia, was host at an _ inter-club 
meeting when there were 130 present, 
including 20 visiting couples, repre- 
senting the clubs at Sydney, Truro, 
3ridgewater and Liverpool. 

A dinner was held and in the course 
of the meal a fine six-act floor show 
was presented with Mart Livingston 
as master of ceremonies. The meeting 
was presided over by President P. R. 
Franklin. The main speaker of the eve- 
ning was former Lieutenant Governor 
Charles McLenna, Truro. Former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Harry Murphy of the 
host club, gave a complete review of 
the war efforts to date. Henry Pepper, 
International field service representa- 
tive, was also present. 

Thirty members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Montreal, led by President Jack 


4\l 


Harrison, arrived in Plattsburg, New 
York, to be welcomed by the members 
of the Plattsburg club. 

The visitors were officially greeted 
by President Charles Morhous and Roy 
Ingles, chairman of the Inter-Club Re- 
lations Committee. 

Lou L’Esperance of the Montreal 
club, speaker for the occasion, was in- 
troduced by Gerry Tessier. 

Galt, Ontario, club was host to Niag- 
ara Falls at an inter-club meeting. 
Niagara Falls was represented by 22 
members and over 50 members of the 
host club joined them at luncheon. 
Greetings were exchanged and a 
musical program was provided, fol- 
lowed by a quiz contest which pro- 
vided some excellent entertainment. 

Rev. L. W. Harton of the host club 
presented Don Calver, Niagara Falls, 
the main speaker of the evening, Dr. 
J. Leslie King, president of the Galt 
club extended a welcome to the visi- 
tors and President John A. Grosskurth 
conveyed best wishes from Niagara 
Falls. 

E. V. Brown, chairman of the host 
club’s Inter-Club Relations Committee 
was chairman. 


CAPITAL 

JN THE presence of a distinguished 
group of 200 Kiwanians and their 

wives from 12 towns in Virginia and 

West Virginia, the new Kiwanis Club 

of Bland County, received its charter 

at a banquet at the CCC camp. 

The charter, presented by District 
Governor David Nelson Sutton, West 
Point, embraces Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia. 

President James H. Gollehon, ac- 
cepted the charter, terming the occa- 
sion “‘the most important civic event” 
in the county’s history. 

Lieutenant Governor Charles R. 

Adair, Narrows, pre- 
sided while the address 








On the occasion of an inter-club meeting held by the Kiwanis 
Club of Halifax, Nova Scotia. Standing, left to right: R. N. 
Webster, secretary; S. R. Franklin, president; and Roy Hellyer, 
vice president. Seated: Mesdames, Webster, Franklin and Hellyer. 


of welcome was made 
by Rev. M. D. Newton, 
Bland, with Paul C. 
Thomas, past president 
of the Bluefield, West 
Virginia, club, spon- 
sors, responding. 
Presentations were 
in the form of a flag 
given in behalf of Nar- 
rows club, with Dr. 
Harry Steinberg mak- 
ing the acceptance 
speech; the Canadian 
flag in behalf of the 
Richlands club, with 
the response by Percy 
Curry, while a gavel 
and gong presented by 
the Radford club were 
accepted by Rev. Ray- 
mond L. Booze. The 
sponsoring club pre- 
sented a Kiwanis ban- 
ner. J. Hudson Huffard, 
past governor of the 
district made the pre- 
sentation and the ban- 
ner was accepted by 
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Lieutenant Governor William H. Gil- 
more, commander of the CCC camp. 

The Bluefield club, headed by Presi- 
dent H. H. Stuckman, turned out al- 
most 70 strong, while Narrows sent 
almost as many. Other Kiwanians were 
present from Princeton, Athens, Beck- 
ley, Hinton, West Virginia, and Rad- 
ford, Marion, Richlands and Roanoke, 
Virginia. 
officials present included 
District Governor Sutton, District Sec- 
retary Frank Walters, Roanoke; Lieu- 
tenant Governor Charles R. Adair, Nar- 
rows, and Lieutenant Governor Emmett 
Mann, Hinton, West Virginia. 

With 25 charter members the new 
club is off to a satisfactory start and 
a program of civic betterment for the 
being formulated by 
who are: President, James 
Vice President, James B. 


Kiwanis 


entire county is 
its officers, 


H. Gollehon; 


Muncy; Secretary, John Stafford; 
Treasurer, G. A. Allen; Directors, G. A. 
Allen, Frank Dunn, E. E. Shannon, W. 


H. Gilmore, G. C. Hamilton, B. M. 
Wright and Percy Curry. 

In the presence of an enthusiastic 
assembly of more than 200 Kiwanians 
and ladies from many adjoining clubs, 
the charter was presented to the Elli- 
cott City, Maryland, club. 

Lieutenant Governor Waitman F. 
Zinn of VI, presided at the 
ceremony and the charter was present- 


Division 


ed by District Governor Sutton. The 
Pikesville, Maryland, club sponsored 
the new club. 


Following are the new officers: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Leon A. Kochman; Vice Pres- 
John Vanderhorst; 
Gerwig and Treasurer, 


ident, Rev. Secre- 
tary, Charles L. 
William B. Jones. 

Those who found it possible to be 
present when the Kiwanis Club of 
Baltimore, Maryland, was host at an 
inter-club gathering can tell of the suc- 
cess of the occasion. The support given 
by neighboring clubs to this inter-club 
effort to create and foster the Kiwanis 
spirit deserves special mention. Guest 
clubs were not confined to those of the 
Capital District, but included clubs 
from Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Michigan, District 
of Columbia and the eastern shore of 
Delaware. 

Official guests were introduced by 
President John R. T. Hedeman among 
whom were District Governor Sutton, 
District Secretary Walters, Lieutenant 
Governor Zinn and Past District Gov- 
Irving Diener and Miles Reif- 
snyder. The host club’s quartet enter- 
tained and group singing was partici- 
pated in. 

Congressman Daniel A. Reed from 
New York, who is a Kiwanian, was the 
principal speaker. 


ernors 


NEW YORK 
EVENTEEN members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Ridgewood, and nine guests 
flew to Washington, D. C., for an inter- 
club meeting with the Kiwanis club in 
that city. The Ridgewood members 
were met by Frank Peckham, president 


of the host club. Following the meet- 
ing they boarded a sight-seeing bus for 
a tour of the capital, including Lincoln 
Memorial, and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, where they were greeted 
by J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the “G- 
Men.”’ At luncheon they were joined 
by Congressman Eugene Keogh, repre- 
senting the 9th District, which includes 
a portion of Ridgewood territory. 

The Kiwanians attended a session of 
the House of Representatives and were 
welcomed by Congressman William B. 
Barry of Queens. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


HE charter night celebration proved 

to be one of the greatest civic events 
in the history of Smithville, Missouri. 
Nearly 300 persons from 17 towns and 
cities in Missouri and Kansas were in 
attendance, greatly exceeding the num- 
ber expected. Rev. W. P. Yesley wel- 
comed the guests and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Fred Wolfson, Division I, was 
toastmaster, District Governor William 
H. Bryan, St. Louis, presented the 
charter and Rev. S. B. Edmondson, 
Kansas City, Missouri, gave the prin- 
cipal address. 

Following acceptance of the charter 
by President James T. Duncan, an en- 
graved gong and behalf of 
the sponsoring club were given by 
President Albert B. Fuson, North Kan- 
sas City, to which Dr. Arch Spelman 
responded. Special group singing was 
led by Olie Erickson, Smithville, D. R. 
Alexander, Kansas City, and Dr. Von 
3ohland, North Kansas City. A quartet 
from the high school rendered several 
numbers. Former Lieutenant Governor 
Alfred Wood, Kansas City, presented 
the club with road signs, table flags and 
a secretary’s book from the other clubs 
in Division I. Henry Pepper, field 
service representative, gave an alarm 
clock. These gifts were accepted by 
Secretary Owen J. Boggess, Jr. 

District Governor Bryan has _ pro- 
claimed the week of July 1 through 
July 6 as “Citizenship Week.’’ Timed 
to coincide with the spirit of Independ- 
ence Day celebrations, the district will 
collaborate in building their weekly 
programs around the Kiwanis Theme, 
“Citizenship Responsibility—The Price 
of Liberty.” 


gavel in 
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District Governor Bryan has desig- 
nated the second week in August as 
“Newspaper Appreciation Week.”’ Dur- 
ing this period every club in Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas will be asked to have 
as its honor guest at a meeting, the 
editor or editors of their respective 
newspapers. 

The thought behind this special ob- 
servance is to give proper recognition 
to the invaluable service being ren- 
dered by the men of the newspaper 
profession and to reiterate Kiwanis’ 
appreciation for the freedom of the 
press in America. 


CAROLINAS 
HE Kiwanis Club of Salisbury, North 
Carolina, the home club of District 
Governor Charles W. Armstrong, cele- 
brated the 25th Anniversary of Ki- 
wanis. More than 250 Kiwanians and 
their ladies represented the host club, 


Lexington, Hickory, Newton and 
Mooresville, North Carolina, with a 
number of past and present district 


officers attending. 

The meeting was presided over by 
O. G. Bain, chairman of the Inter-Club 
Relations Committee, and Governor 
Armstrong introduced International 
Trustee James P. Gallagher, Newton, 
Massachusetts, who was the main 
speaker of the evening. Short talks 
were made by Past Governors Ames 
Haltiwanger, Thomas P. Pruitt, T. W. 
Crews, Ralph C. Barker, Herbert Hen- 
nig and Lieutenant Governors Russell 
W. Whitner and Charles R. Barber. 

One hundred twenty-five Kiwanians 
from Division IX gathered in Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, for their annual 
divisional inter-club meeting. District 
Secretary Herbert Hennig introduced 
Governor Armstrong, who was _ the 
speaker of the evening. 

A feature of the meeting was the en- 
tertainment scheme. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Ray A. Furr, presiding officer, 
asked that every club participate in the 
entertainment. Most of the clubs re- 
sponded with some skit or stunt. The 
Greer, South Carolina, club won the 
award, a book of stunts for the best 
stunt. 

Daughters of the Anderson, South 
Carolina, club came to the rescue of 
their home-town club when it failed to 
respond to the divisional roll call, and 
while the president proceeded to alibi 





Garden City, Kansas, Kiwanians recently attended inter-club meeting at Meade, Kansas. 
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for his having no stunt, the girls were 
on the stage ready to put it on. 

A hand carved gavel was given to 
the Spartanburg, South Carolina, club 
for attendance. 

The newest Kiwanis club of the 
Carolinas District was formally re- 
ceived into Kiwanis International at 
Lake City, South Carolina. This club 
of 28 members, sponsored jointly by the 
Darlington and Florence clubs, has been 
assigned to Division VIII under Lieu- 
tenant Governor Edward Pritchard who 
presided at the charter party. District 
Governor Armstrong presented the 
charter and International Trustee Mark 
A. Smith, of Thomaston, Georgia, made 
the address. Gifts were presented to 
the new club by members of the Darl- 
ington, Florence, Charleston and Col- 
umbia clubs. 

The officers of the new club are: 
President, Louis L. Propst; Vice Presi- 
dent, Ralston R. Whitlock; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Robert T. Whitehead. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


IWANIANS of Storm Lake, Iowa, 

were genial hosts as 250 Kiwanians 
representing northwest Iowa _ clubs, 
gathered for an inter-club party of 
food, fun and frolic to honor District 
Governor F. W. Tomasek of Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Governor Tomasek made his first 
visit to Division III as district governor 
and was the principal speaker on the 
evening’s program. 

Musical entertainment was provided 
by the Sheldon, Iowa, Kiwanis Apollo 
Glee Club, which drew well earned ap- 
plause for three harmonious numbers. 
Sheldon was represented at the inter- 
club party by a delegation of 70, the 
largest from out of the city. Other 
clubs represented were: Algona, 
Cherokee, Sioux City, Sac City, Lake 
City, Denison and Clarinda in addition 
to Grinnell and Storm Lake, Iowa. 

President Duane Salie, Storm Lake, 
was master of ceremonies. Group sing- 
ing was enjoyed between courses, with 
Dick Gentry doing the conducting and 
Rodney Hill at the piano. 

Lieutenant Governor Hugo Lange of 
Sac City spoke briefly preceding Gov- 


7 


ffl 








The Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona, is promoting the Southwest District Ae ; 
Convention to be held in its city. Kiwanians Wesley Knorpp, Ford Jennings British Columbia, 


and Vic H. Housholder, left to right, are members of the Executive Committee 
of the District Convention. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Ridgewood, New York and guests flew to Washington, D.C. for an 
inter-club meeting with the Kiwanis Club. 


ernor Tomasek’s address. Former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Charles’ Bartcher, 
Denison, introduced Governor Toma- 
sek. 

Dancing concluded the merry eve- 
ning of Kiwanis fellowship. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE Division IV Spring Conference 

brought a large group of interested 
Kiwanians to Chehalis, Washington. 
Leaders of clubs in southwestern Wash- 
ington were on hand to discuss matters 
of import to the assemblage. Speakers 
included: Lieutenant Governor Louis 
Bruno and Fred Tregaskis, Raymond; 
Lloyd Masemore, Olympia; Lloyd 
Flower, Aberdeen; Floyd Millet, Hoq- 
uiam; Dr. J. E. Toothaker, Centralia; 
John Hollingshead, South Bend; Art. 
Strand, Ilwaco-Long Beach; Kenneth 
Chase, Chehalis; Harry Callow, Elma; 
Al Shafer, Pe Ell; Herbert Angle, Shel- 
ton. The meeting closed with a message 
from District Governor Jack Godfrey. 
The host club arranged radio broadcast- 
ing of a talk by the District Governor 
at a noon luncheon which preceded the 
conference, and made the visitors feel 
welcome. 

Wenatchee, Washington was host to 
the conference of its Division V. Clem 
H, Cook, lieutenant governor, was in 
charge of the day’s activities. Speakers 
included: Dr. 
William F. Clarke 


and J. A. Mur- 
phy, Yakima; 
Harold  Kreidel, 


Cle Elum; C. B. 
Conner and Fred 
Overley, Wen- 
atchee; R. B. 
Farnsworth, Ok- 
anogan; C. A. 
Jones, and Curtis 
Talbott, Omak. 
The final message 
of the day by 
Governor Godfrey 
followed _ the 
showing of col- 
ored movies of 
the Paterson, 


Kiwanis Bound- 


ary Peace Tablet Ceremonies, by Past 
Governor Alfred H. Syverson of Spo- 
kane. This division is developing a plan 
to place an official Kiwanis tablet at 
the border where Division V_ greets 
Canada. 

Lieutenant Governor Dan Droz called 
his conference to order at Moscow, Ida- 
ho, Division VI. Topics were discussed 
by: Harry E. Nelson, Spokane Valley; 
J. N. Emerson, Pullman; Dr. E. N. Lay- 
ton, Colfax; Alfred H. Syverson, Spo- 
kane. An interesting banquet closed 
the sessions. Following an _ excellent 
musical program, Governor Godfrey 
delivered a most forceful recital of Ki- 
wanis successes through the years. 
During the day, the visiting ladies were 
given special entertainment by wives 
of host club members. 

The celebrated “double division” VII 
and VIII met at the call of Lieutenant 
Governor Carl A. Nelson at Dayton, 
Washington. All ten clubs were on 
hand with 78 Kiwanians. A mighty in- 
teresting luncheon, directed by Presi- 
dent Erwin Drenckpohl, Dayton, was 
the start-off. A high school freshman 
astounded his hearers with an address 
titled “What is Americanism?” The af- 
ternoon speakers were: Hugh Cope- 
land, Pasco; Wesley Lacey and Rev. 
E. T. Allen, Walla Walla; Alex Cab- 
bage, Pomeroy; Milton Martin, Lewis- 
ton-Clarkston; Wm. Freitag, Pendle- 
ton; Glenn Jackson, Dayton; and Jul- 
ian Byrd, Burns. Governor Godfrey 
summarized the thoughts of the day. 
Following a visit to the Blue Mountain 
Canneries the evening banquet swung 
into motion. Outstanding musical num- 
bers by the high school chorus and solo- 
ist preceded an address by Governor 
Godfrey. 

The largest of the spring conferences 
was that of Division IX, held by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Karl F. West, under 
the sponsorship of the Camas-Wash- 
ougal club. Seventy-five were present 
for a tour of the woolen and paper 
mills. A fellowship luncheon at noon 
at Camas was presided over by Presi- 
dent W. K. Peery with Judge Howard 
Zimmerman of Astoria speaking on 
“Citizenship Responsibility.” After- 
noon conference discussion leaders 
were: Joseph Roark, Peninsula; Fred 
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Wagner, Longview; Rev. Wm. Middle- 
mass, Vancouver, (Wash.); Dolph Olds, 


Camas-Washougal; Fred Patton, St. 
Helens; Dr. Paul Spangler, Portland; 
Cy. O. Gengelbach, Montavilla; and 


Governor Godfrey. An evening ban- 
attended by 278 was entertained 
by numbers from various clubs and by 
a rousing address on “We Build” by 
Rev. David J. Ferguson of Albany, Ore- 


quet 


ron. 
Tillamook, Oregon, entertained the 
Kiwanians of Division X. A noon lunch 
eon was held for the men with former 


é 


Lieutenant Governor of Division VIII, 
Silas Hagler as speaker. At the same 
time, visiting ladies were lunched, en- 
tertained with a beach tour, and then 
taken to Neakahnie Tavern on the ocean 
for tea The afternoon conference di- 
rected by Lieutenant Governor Jack 
Aschim had as outstanding speakers: 


Past Governor C. W. Tilla- 


Barrick, 


mool Harry C. Seymour, Corvallis; 
Geo. H. Swift and T. Harold Tomlinson, 
Salem; Earl A. Nott, McMinnville; 
Dr. C. K. Chapman, Oregon City; and 
Warren A. McMinimee, Tillamook, A 
very happy occasion was the evening 


with Tillamook’s first 
dent, Fritz Beltz, as toastmaster. 


presi- 

Fol- 
lowing musical numbers and community 
ongs, the District Governor addressed 


banquet, 


the gathering. 

Lieutenant Governor Tom Parkinson 
held his Division XI meeting at Rose- 
Oregon. Afternoon  speake1 
were: Bob Bauman, Medford; Norman 
K. Tully, Eugene; Rev. Perry Smith, 
Roseburg. The noon luncheon was de- 
voted to good fellowship. At night a 
fine banquet attracted over a hundred 
from The Roseburg 
club reproduced the program they have 
used to entertain over 15 different 
grange gatherings the past winter. El- 
bert Veatch of Klamath Falls discussed 
conventions and the value of attendance. 
Governor Jack Godfrey then spoke most 
entertainingly of Kiwanis affairs. Dur- 
ing the period between conference and 


burg, 


southern QO) egon, 


banquet a bowling tournament was pro- 
ductive of much rivalry and fun. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


MAY inter-club meetings were held 
in the Texas-Oklahoma District 
and Governor Charles H. Moureau has 
been on the go continually. 

held at Pawhuska, 
Ardmore and Sher- 


Meetings were 
Altus, Longview, 
man. 

A Silver Anniversary Rally was held 
at Oklahoma City with that club as 
host. There were 32 clubs represented 
and 270 attended. Past International 
President William O. Harris of Los 
Angeles was the principal speaker. Past 
International President O. Samuel 
Cummings of Dallas, was also present. 

Another district rally was held at 
Caddo Lake with the Marshall and 
Longview, Texas, clubs as hosts. Two 
hundred and eighty-six were present 
with 14 clubs represented. Past Inter- 
national President Harris was also the 
speaker at this rally. 


The Lawton, Oklahoma, club was 
host to the annual Division VIII inter- 
club fish fry. All clubs in Division VIII 
were represented. 

The Muskogee club was host to a 
large inter-club meeting when a picnic 
lunch was served to members of Bar- 
tlesville, Tulsa, Tahlequah and Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma, clubs. 

District Governor Moureau and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Harold 
Bartlesville special 
honor. 


t 


Patridge of 


were guests of 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


HE most noted inter-club meeting of 

the Rocky Mountain District is the 
annual Monte Vista Fish Fry which is 
held each year about the time of the 
opening of the trout season. This event 
was held this year on the evening of 
May 20, and two hundred Kiwanians 
and their ladies gathered at Monte 
Vista to eat trout and enjoy a Kiwanis 
social festival. 

After a lot of fine group singing, a 
big fish feed, and a talk by District 
Governor Roy W. Foard, the party set- 
tled down to an evening of dancing and 
visiting. 

The clubs represented were Monte 
Vista, Alamosa, Center, Saguache, Trin- 
idad, Manitou Springs, and Colorado 
Springs. Those traveling the greatest 
distance (200 miles each way) were 
District Governor Foard, District Sec- 
retary Joseph Reich, and Dr. B. H. 
Downs from Colorado Springs, and Past 
District Governor Ir] Foard from Mani- 
tou Springs. 

Charles Corlett, president of the 
Monte Vista club, presided and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Hal Boutwell was kept 
very busy supervising one of the finest 
inter-club activities in the district. 

The Monte Vista Fish Fry was found- 
ed by George Boutwell, one of the main- 
stays of the Monte Vista club. 
happens to be the father of Hal who is 
now the Lieutenant Governor of Divi- 
sion IV. (We are privately informed 
that the Boutwells furnish the fish.) 


George 
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ALABAMA 

HE 25th Anniversary Rally was held 

in Birmingham. The members put on 
a very fine program with the presi- 
dents of all the civic clubs in atten- 
dance. District Governor Henry 
Meader and representatives from sev- 
eral clubs in the district were in attend- 
ance. In the evening Past Governor Le- 
Roy Holt entertained for the district of- 
ficers at his home. International Trus- 
tee E. B. Stahlman, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, was present as the official repre- 
sentative. 


NEW JERSEY 
[ISTRICT Governor James H. 
Samuel has presented a charter to 
the new Millburn club. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor George W. Frederick, Jr., Divi- 
sion III, was the toastmaster of the eve- 
ning. He is also past president of the 
East Orange club, which was the spon- 
soring club. 

Community singing was led by Ki- 
wanian Lou Noll, a professional radio 
entertainer. 

Past Governor Robert J. Rendall in- 
troduced the dignitaries who included 
International Trustee Frederick M. 
Barnes and International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker, who was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. 

Robert Haymarch, one of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, gave 
the pledge of the members. 


WISCONSIN- 
UPPER MICHIGAN 


ILWAUKEE was the scene of an 

unusual inter-club and inter-divi- 
sion meeting recently when nearly 500 
Kiwanians from 33 clubs and five di- 
visions gathered in the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club. The guest speaker was 
Dr. Charles Copeland Smith, Chicago, 
whose address was “What is the Amer- 
ican Way?” President Scott Leavitt, 
Milwaukee, presided. Included among 
those at the speakers’ table was Past 
International President John H. Moss. 
District Governor William T. Darling 


a 
WERE AENGIGY BY 


WEDNESDAY 12:30 


Kiwanis sign dedication exercises held by Winchester, Virginia, club. Left to right in front are: 


Kiwanians E. Earl Shade, Roy Cather, H. J. Womeldorff, 
ack row standing, left to right: 
Vhitlock, Walter M. Shade, E. E. 


Cooper, Amos F. Shryock. 
Curtis Fray, W. W. 


. R. Strader, Sam C. Brooks, Eugene B. 
W. Alan Peery, Jesse C. Oakes, J. 
farbaugh, Stanley D. Schewan, Garland 


Cantor, Secretary Andrew Bell, R. Ed. Buncutter, Lieutenant Governor Arthur C. Stickley of Arling- 
ton, Virginia, (left of sign) President Dr. Ancell B. Groves, (right of sign) B. F. Arthur, Jr., (sit- 
ting on fence) Charles B. Harloe. (sitting on fence). 
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of Wauwatosa spoke and introduced 
a number of past district governors. A 
fine program was presented by stars of 
screen, stage and radio. 

Credit for the development of one of 
the largest meetings of its kind in the 
district’s history was given to the Inter- 
Club Relations Committee of the Mil- 
waukee club of which E. H. Jones is 
chairman. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


AN inter-club meeting with more than 
150 Kiwanians and their ladies was 
held by the Kiwanis Club of Lawrence- 
ville, Illinois. Members from Olney, Mt. 
Carmel and Robinson, Illinois, were 
present. 

The auditorium was equipped with a 
loud speaker which was set up by Ki- Tree planting project sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Fredericksburg, Virginia. Left to right: 


wanian Milton Snyder and the program President Edward Alvey, Jr.; Kiwanian Guy H. Bg ee Supt. of Schools; William P. Wholey; Rev. 
was broadcast over the host club’s sta- J. J. Ambler; Cliff K. Cueman; Kiwanian C. R. Buckley; Secretary Ray Hall, and Roger Clarke. 


tion. The announcer was Secretary 





Delbert Armstrong. District Governor Horace W. Batch- received its charter, when the Kiwanis 
The program of the evening included elor gave a very interesting talk on Club of Atlanta presented to the Ki- 
group singing led by J. M. Sheets of Kiwanis. wanis Club of Airport Area of Atlanta, 


its certificate of membership. 
The method of presentation was 
KIWANIS BUILDING GAK ELAS? UNIFORMS PROVIDED FOR KIWANIS BAND unique. In a plane fiton more than 
AOYS & GIRLS FLORIDA : 2000 feet above Atlanta, District Gov- 
ernor George Simpson presented the 
charter to President John J. Gray, who 
is manager of the airport. The as- 
sembled guests heard the ceremony of 
presentation via radio. Director George 
B. Cushing piloted the plane. 

Kiwanians from throughout the sec- 
tion, including Lieutenant Governor 
James V. Carmichael, Marietta, master 
of ceremonies, and _ International 
Trustee Mark A. Smith were present 
at the dinner. Past International Presi- 
dent Henry C. Heinz delivered the 
principal address. 

Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the Airport Area of Atlanta 
club: President, J. H. Gray; Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. David M. Moncrief; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Dr. Edwin A. Dickey; 
Directors, Dr. W. L. Curtis, G. R. Cush- 
ing, G. W. Harris, Courtland Gilbert, 











Photographic display showing various activities of the Kiwanis Club of Lakeland, Florida. W. C. Palmour, W. F. Underwood and 
Ted H. Yon. 
Robinson, a men’s chorus from Mt. Car- GEORGIA So far as can be determined, this is 
mel and, to add variety, several dance the first time a service club charter has 
novelty numbers presented by the Olney HE first Kiwanis club ever to be built been granted in the air and the entire 
club. around a great municipal air terminal ceremony broadcast. 








Ninety-five piece Illinois Symphony Orchestra which will be heard in an outdoor concert under the sponsorship of the Kiwanis Club of Southwest, Chicago. 
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ACTIVITIE 











A country-wide ‘‘mibs’’ 
are 


member of 


tournament sponsored by the Toccoa, Georgia, club. Kneeling left to right 
Prof. Paul Worley, principal of high school; Prof. J. B. Cheatham, supt. of public schools and a 
Boys and Girls Work Committee; Champ Herndon Williams, winner; George Busha, 


past president of club; Morris Paxton, runner-up in the tournament; Prof. Long Green, principal of 
County High School; Al Morse and Mack Gower, Boys and Girls Committee, and Arthur Edmonds. 


Montreal, Quebec, 
Entertains Children 


A tea party has become an annual 
affair for Montreal Kiwanians, as 200 
children who attend Crippled Children’s 
School were given an enjoyable after- 
noon’s party when a Kiwanis group of 
75 visited the school, taking with them 
hundreds of sandwiches, cakes and 
other The children greatly 
enjoyed the entertainment, consisting 
of magicians and acrobatic stunts. 


goodies. 


A delightful aquatic party was 
staged by the club for 425 children 
from the city orphanage and settle- 
ments. The children were taken to the 


community hall in members’ automo- 
biles and several buses and were seated 
around the swimming tank where bal- 
loons made a colorful scene as the chil- 
dren ate lollypops and were delighted 
with antics of the clowns and other 
special swimmers who had been en- 
gaged for their entertainment. 


Webster Groves, Missouri, 
Conducts Show 

The club sponsored an Amateur Nite 
Talent Show to secure funds by which 
to carry on under-privileged work. The 
talent was restricted to juveniles up to 
the age of 18. In addition to assisting 
the club in carrying on their objective, 
the show also proved to be an incentive 
to the participants in carrying on their 


talents. The show consisted of a ten- 
piece orchestra which furnished music 
for the individual acts and background 
during announcements. Amateurs and 
professional talent were secured and 
interspersed between acts so as to pre- 
vent the performances from becoming 
dull and boresome. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
Conducts Contests 

A Courtesy Award Contest was con- 
ducted by the Boys and Girls Work 
Committee of the Kiwanis Club of 
Baton Rouge. Nominees for the award 
were derived from high school senior 


classes and other organizations such as 
Boy Scout Troops, the State School for 
the Deaf, the State School for the 
Blind, etc., each of the latter groups 
having the privilege of nominating one 
boy and one girl of high school age 
from each class. 

The club devoted the entire program 
to this activity, which was as follows: 
A talk by Kiwanian William H. Gates 
relative to the history and progress of 
the Courtesy Award Contest; awarding 
of two prizes to the most courteous boy 
and girl in the community. Two pencil 
sets were awarded the boy and girl 
holding second place. The value of 
courtesy in scholastic, social, and busi- 
life was discussed by Arthur 
Schutzman, chairman of the Boys and 
Girls Work Committee. 

Following the awards, there was a 
brief program of entertainment by a 
high school student, who was the win- 
ner of the state high school declama- 
tion contest. 


ness 


Monroe, Louisiana, 
Entertains Farmers 

The Monroe club had as guests 43 
farmers and wives. After luncheon the 
speaker of the day, Clayton Sanders of 
the State University Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, gave an entertaining 
and instructive talk. 

In addition to this, the club sponsors 
a flower and garden show for women 
of the county at which attractive prizes 
donated by merchants and business 
men are awarded for the best exhibits. 





A farmer’s meeting is an annual project of the Monroe, Louisiana, club. In addition the club sponsors 
a flower and garden show for the women of the county. 
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A great deal of interest is manifested 
by the rural people and the show has 
never failed to be successful. 


Air Trip To Chicago, Made 
by Northeast Detroit, Michigan 


Twenty members of the Northeast 
Detroit Club flew to Chicago recently 
and attended the Thursday meeting of 
the Chicago club. They made the trip 
in an American Airliner Flagship and 
before attending the meeting at the 
Sherman Hotel, visited International 
Headquarters. 

The flying group were in charge of 
Charles Borchard, president of the club, 
and Chris Montross, secretary. 

The real total was 22, from an inter- 
club meeting standpoint, as Darl Mapes 
and Clem Gobeyn drove from Detroit 
and met the group in Chicago. 

At the club, the members were in- 
troduced and specially designed tabs 
were presented to those with 100% 
attendances for varying periods of 
time. 


Greenville, Kentucky, 
Awards Citizenship Cup 

The Kiwanis Citizenship Cup and 
the Hale Loving Cup were awarded to 
Mary Louise Johnson at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Greenville 
Schools by the Kiwanis Club of Green- 
ville. 

This choice represents the opinion of 
ten civic groups and the faculty of the 
school as to which member of the class 
is representative of ten qualities of 
good citizenship. The cup is properly en- 
graved with name, date, etc. Miss John- 
son is pianist for the Greenville club. 

The Hale loving cup, awarded each 
year to the student having the highest 
grade over a four-year period, was also 
awarded to Miss Johnson. 


Springfield, Missouri, 
Baseball Teams To Start Play 

League baseball and softball play 
has opened for the eighth year for the 
Kiwanis Club of Springfield, and a goal 
of 1,000 players has been set. Last 
year over 800 took part. 

Dick Dyer and Eugene Sooter will 
assist in the supervision of the leagues 
and each team will have a sponsor. 
Players have been supplied with shirts 
and bats. 

Three city park diamonds will be 
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Twenty members of the Northeast Detroit, Michigan, club flew to Chicago recently and attended the 
meeting of the Chicago club. 


used for softball, while baseball teams 

will play on the high school diamond. 
Age limits for baseball and softball 

players are 17 years and under. 





The Kiwanis Citizenship Cup was awarded to 
Miss Mary Louise Johnson who is | gare for the 
Kiwanis Club of Greenville, Kentucky. 


Child Clinic Adopted 
at San Gabriel, California 

Putting serve into service is the mot- 
to of the San Gabriel club, which, with 
a membership of 46, headed by Presi- 


LE Cigna rete | 


dent Ray H. Farrar, knows the true 
meaning of the word “serve.” 

The club’s program of civic work is 
the adoption of the San Gabriel Com- 
munity Clinic for Crippled Children. 
The club provides financial and moral 
support. 

When the clinic was founded it gave 
treatments to just three infantile para- 
lysis victims and during the past year 
it has treated over 30 youthful patients 
a week. Treatments are free, all that 
is required is that the patient be re- 
ferred to the clinic by a local physician. 

Plans are under way to enlarge and 
renovate the clinic building under an 
$8,000 club project. The plan calls for 
an additional office, room for minor 
surgery, three large treatment rooms, 
eight treatment booths and additional 
laboratory space. 

Treatments provided the children in- 
clude infra-red and violet light treat- 
ments, corrective exercises, sinusoidal 
electrical treatments, massages and di- 
athermy treatments. 

The name of the clinic has been offi- 
cially changed to the Kiwanis Commu- 
nity Clinic and with additional space, 
physiotherapy treatments will be given 
all types of chronic diseases as well as 
infantile paralysis. Adults as well as 
children will be accepted as patients. 











Kiwanian Donat Turcotte (standing at left), chairman, Under-Privileged Child Committee, Kiwanis Club of St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, and a group 
of deat and dumb boys whom the club took on an outing. 
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Members of the 4-H Club were guests of the Rome, <aoraie. club. Left to right: Milton P. Jarnagin; 


Wyatt H. Foster, chairman, Agriculture Committee; C. 


Wheeler, county agent; Joe Martin, who 


raised champion Jersey; Leland Green, past president, and Jack Robinson, president of the club. 


Rome, Georgia, 
Hosts To 4-H Club 


If you think farm boys and girls and 
Kiwanians won’t mix you should have 
attended the meeting of the Rome club 
on the day the 4-H Club boys and girls 
were their guests. Each member per- 
sonally invited a 4-H Club member 
from the Rome area to be his luncheon 
guest. The members came early to wel- 
come each guest and before the meet- 
ing began there was a feeling of com- 
plete and comradeship between 
the youngsters and their hosts. 

All the 4-H 
vised that the program would be broad- 
cast over Station WRGA and all stated 
that their parents and friends were lis- 
tening in. 

A feature of the program was an in- 
terview with boys and girls who were 
outstanding in their club work. 

The head of the Animal Husbandry 
Department of the State College of 
Agriculture was the speaker. After his 
address he presented to C. F. Russell 
of the school faculty on behalf of the 
club, a token of appreciation of his fine 
work in the development of a cham- 
pionship herd of Jerseys and for his 
leadership in demonstrating that as 
good beef cattle can be raised in the 
South as any other part of the United 
States. 


ease 


members had been ad- 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
Sponsors Safety Camp 

This year for the second time, as was 
adopted by the Johnstown club in 
1939, a training camp for captains of 
school safety patrols in the area, will 
be the safety project of the club. This 
program will again be sponsored in 
coéperation with the Johnstown Motor 
Club and is designed to educate the 
school safety patrol captain so that his 
leadership on the patrol will lead to a 
lower accident rate and higher efficien- 
cy of patrol operation. 

Under the present plan 60 captains 
of school patrols from both public and 
parochial schools in the district will be 
sent to the AAA-Kiwanis Safety camp. 
The boys will be in camp from August 
11 to 17, and will be given a week’s 
course in safety. 


According to the safety director of 
the Motor Club and supervisor of the 
patrols, the captains will be given two 
periods of safety training each day. 
The remainder of the day will be de- 
voted to regular camp life and will 
follow an active camp schedule. Safe- 
ty experts will be the camp instructors. 

William H. Patterson, past president 
of the club, received national recogni- 
tion in Washington, D. C., at a meeting 
of educators and safety experts for the 
work of his club in inaugurating the 
camp project and for the excellent sup- 
port. 

The AAA-Kiwanis Safety camp has 
become nationally known and has been 
the pattern this year for similar camps 
in other states. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, Plans 
Activities for Boys Club 

An expansion of the Y.M.C.A. West 
Tulsa Community Boys’ Work program 
which was started last year to include 
activities and events planned with the 
assistance of the Tulsa club is reported 
by John Braselton, community boys 
work secretary of the “Y,” and Ray- 
mond Knight, chairman of the lay com- 
mittee. 

Four events are to be conducted by 
the Kiwanis club each year. The first 
will be an outing. Camp Kemp priv- 
ileges will be provided through the 
cooperation of the Kiwanis club for 
many of the boys in the West Tulsa 


program. 
The group holds meetings and con- 
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ducts activities in an old elementary 
school, the use of which has been 
granted by the board of education. 
Their facilities include a gymnasium, a 
small game room, and a regular meet- 
ing room. Much of the equipment has 
been donated through the club mem- 
bers and other interested Tulsans. 

A Sunday school class for the boys 
was conducted for the first time, when 
17 of the members attended. This will 
be a regular weekly event. Another 
activity of the group will be the or- 
ganization of a Harmonica club. 

More than 150 boys between the 
ages of 10 and 16 are members of the 
West Tulsa branch of the Y.M.C.A. 


Grand Junction, Colorado, 
Receives Report 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Grand Junction received a report on 
dental health from the director of the 
Health Program at the elementary 
school. He told of the results that had 
been obtained by the club’s contribu- 
tions. 

During the year 1938, the club de- 
cided to sponsor a dental corrective 
program and a survey was made of the 
problem and similar projects in other 
parts of the state. It was decided to 
sponsor a dental health loan fund for 
the benefit of parents who could not 
afford to pay for their children’s dental 
service. All of the dentists codperated 
with the club by giving their time at 
a nominal fee. 

Before the loan is made parents are 
interviewed to see if it is possible to 
make some arrangement for repaying, 
so the fund can be kept rotating inso- 
far as possible. The sponsoring of the 
fund has meant increased health secur- 
ity for the children and has become one 
of the important activities of the club. 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
Holds Products Display Show 


The “Downtown” St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, club’s “Products Display Show” 
was attended by approximately 1200 
persons. 

Fifty-six members of the club dis- 
played their wares in beautifully deco- 
rated booths thus giving a better oppor- 
tunity to see what types of business 
members represented and what prod- 
ucts they had to offer. In addition to 





Among the projects of the Boys and Girls Work Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Granby, Quebec, 
is the hockey league of the Seniors and Juniors of the high school. 
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these, the club maintained individual 
booths for several of its sponsored ac- 
tivities, namely, Boy Scouts, Salvation 
Army, American Youth Foundation, 
Crippled Children’s Society and School 
of the Ozarks. From these club mem- 
bers had an opportunity to see how far- 
reaching these activities were and also 
their particular accomplishments. 


Wayne, Michigan, 
Sponsors Band 


The faces of Wayne High School’s 
band members were a study in disap- 
pointment when their director informed 
them that, because they lacked com- 
plete uniforms, they wouldn’t have a 
chance to participate in the Michigan 
State Band Festival to be held in Ann 
Arbor. 

They had caps and capes donated by 
the club some 15 years previous, but 
the lack of skirts and trousers denied 
the band that trim, military appearance 
that goes so far toward making a band 
outstanding. Dozens of other small 
schools were completely outfitted but 


at the 1939 Southeastern District Band 
Festival only Wayne and one other 
school lacked full uniforms. 


Word of the school musicians’ plight 
came to the members and the club de- 
termined to aid the young people, 
whose excellent musical work found 
itself so handicapped. 


The cost of trousers and skirts was 


$362 for the 50 necessary, so plans 
were laid for a dance to finance the 
purchase. Clark Jamieson was appoint- 


ed by President Dave Higgs to direct 
the affair. Every member threw him- 
self whole-heartedly into the task of 
making the party a success and two 
newspapers cooperated by granting lib- 
eral space for publicity. 

The band in its new white and gold 
regalia appeared at the 1940 South- 
eastern District Band Festival and the 
musicians played at the Ann Arbor 
state meet, to which they had been de- 
nied entry the previous year because 
of lack of uniforms. 

The director reports that the morale 
of the players has showed a definite 
up trend since the acquirement of the 
uniforms and the members have now 


laid plans to purchase new caps and 
sapes for the band next year. 





Caffey (left), Homer Scott (next), 


- Wagstaff, president Abilene Texas, peg right): 
Slaughter with check for $800 for the city’s mi 
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Wayne, Michigan, High School band, 


sponsored by the Kiwanis club, All uniforms and part of the 


instruments were purchased by the club. 


Flapjack Supper In 
Abilene, Texas 

Pancakes go like hotcakes at the Ab- 
ilene, Texas, club’s annual supper to 
provide milk for  under-privileged 
school children. 

The 1940 supper established a record 
for the three-year-old event and a 
check for $800 was added to the fund. 

Kiwanians estimate that more than 
3000 persons were served. Mayor W. 


Davenport, Iowa, 
Host To New Citizens 

Members of the Davenport Kiwanis 
club and their wives were hosts to new 
American citizens at a program and 
party. There were 24 of the 28 citi- 
zens received in the class and their 
wives or husbands in attendance. Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder, chairman of the 
Public Affairs Committee, presided at 
an impressive candlelight ceremony in 











The Kiwanis Club of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 








sponsored a successful banquet for 4-H club workers of 


the county. 


W. Hair proclaimed the particular day 
for the event as Pancake Day in Abilene. 

A refreshing note in building up in- 
terest was introduced by the manager 
of Abilene’s theatres, who conducted a 
pancake eating contest from the stage 
of the leading theatre. 

Inaugurated in 1938, the first affair 
netted the club $545 and the 1939 
supper netted $646. 


co-chairmen; and 
"presenting Edward 





zens, who took the pledge of allegiance. 
man of the Public Affairs Committee presided. 


which the new citizens received the 
“torch of citizenship” from larger 
candles held by Kiwanians who were 
second or third generation Americans 


and who had in turn lighted their can- 
dles from a large master candle. 

The Kiwanians taking part in the 
ceremony were Harry D. Bloch, Harry 
Nabstedt, Dr. Paul A. White, Carl Le- 
Buhn, Lumir Milota, Fred Bailey, 





Members of the Davenport, Iowa, club were hosts to the mew American citi- 


Dr. Charles E. Snyder (left) chair- 
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Charles Johnson, Harry Callen and 
Martin F. McCarthy, Jr., the club pres- 
ident. 

Several members of the new citizen 
group spoke briefly of their joy at at- 
taining American. citizenship. Solo 
numbers that were folk songs of racial 
groups were sung. 


Nappanee, Indiana, 
Holds Get-Together 

A meeting with farmers in the vicin- 
ity of Nappanee has become an annual 
affair. Each member of the club has 
one or more farmers as guests. Samuel 
B. Pettingill, former Congressman of 
South Bend, gave the main address at 
the last get-together. 

Besides being active in 4-H Club 
work and sponsoring the Boy Scout 
movement in the city, the club holds 
these meetings with farmers and the 
farmers have responded by inviting the 
Kiwanians to the Farm Bureau picnic. 

The meeting was promoted by the 
Agriculture Committee, and Roy S. 
Ruckman, former lieutenant governor, 
was an honored guest. 


Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
Honors “Forgotten Men” 

A joint Kiwanis-Community meeting 
was held by Ypsilanti, Michigan, with 
the Board of Education as honor guests 
and they were presented with certifi- 
cates of honor and appreciation. Mem- 
bers, with representatives 
from other men’s and women’s organiza- 
tions in the community, comprised a 
group of about 300 people for this 
noon-day luncheon. 


together 


Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, president 
of the University of Michigan, was the 
principal speaker. He was introduced 
by Arthur J. Helfrich, chairman of the 
Public Schools Committee of the club, 
who arranged the program. Music for 
the occasion was provided by the high 
school orchestra and mixed octette. 

Greetings to guests and appreciation 
for the fine work of the committee were 
given by Worden E. Geer, president of 
the club. The honor guests were wel- 
comed by Lieutenant Governor C. M. 
Loesell, a member of the club. 

Engraved certificates were presented 





Kiwanians attended the second Florida Guernsey Sale, which was sponsored 
lub of Clearwater, Florida. 


by the Agriculture Committee of the Kiwanis 
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On the occasion of a Kiwanis-Farmers meeting held by the Nappanee, Indiana, Kiwanis club. 


those who served on the board by May- 
or Ray H. Burrell. Twenty of the 26 
members were present for the occasion, 
which represented months of planning 
by the committee, consisting of Kenneth 
Ferguson, Ralph Southard, Don Com- 
stock and Dan T. Quirk. 


Freeport, Illinois, 
Conducts Summer Activities 

The club sponsored the city kite fly- 
ing contest, which attracted fifty en- 


their hobbies. In the pet show out of 
80 entries there were 26 winners in the 
various classes. The pets ranged in size 
from chicks, gold fish, pigeons, cats and 
numerous other animals to German 
shepherd dogs. 


Children’s Ward Outfitted 
By Baltimore, Maryland 

A children’s ward in South Baltimore 
General Hospital, capable of taking 
care of 720 sick children a year for an 





A joint Kiwanis-Community meeting held by the Ypsilanti, Michigan, club, at which time present 
and past members of the Board of Education were honor guests. 


tries, boys competing from the grade 
and junior high school. Prizes were 
awarded for the various flights. 

A city marble tournament was held 
with the winners of grade, parochial 
and junior high school competing in the 
championship tourney. 

A hobby and pet show was held at 
the Y.M.C.A. Over 500 people visited 
the two-day exhibit. About 100 boys 
and girls received prize ribbons for 


average of ten days each, was pre- 
sented to the hospital board fully 


equipped by the Kiwanis Club of Balti- 
more in formal ceremonies. 

A bouquet of roses was presented to 
a South Baltimore child by Rev. John 
R. Hedeman, president of the club to 
symbolize the gift to all the children 
of the city. Outfitted at a cost of ap- 
proximately $8000, the ward contains 
21 cubicles, operated in connection 





Louisiana. 





Americanism will be the general theme of fifty-two weekly radio broadcasts 
arranged by the Public Affairs Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Shreveport, 
Members taking part are: Kiwanians Nichols, Dichtenmiller, Cay- 


lor, Gregory, Levy, president, Corn and Barnette. 
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with the Sick Baby Clinic which gives 
out-patient service to 5000 children a 
year. Both clinic and ward were 
equipped by the Kiwanians. 

All equipment in the ward is modern. 
Beds range from small baby cribs to 
sizes suitable for 12-year-olds. Walls 
are decorated with nursery wallpaper 
showing children and animals at play. 

An additional feature of the ward is 
a convalescent room, with ceiling-high 
glass windows letting the sunlight 
stream in on two sides. Children who 
are well enough to get out of bed may 
come out to this porch to play and to 
enjoy the sunshine. 

The ward was completely recon- 
structed by the club from an old ward 
which had contained ten beds and rep- 
resents four years’ work. 

Immediately after the presentation 
ceremonies child patients were moved 
into the ward by the nursing staff. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario—The club 
sponsored its 17th annual hockey ban- 
quet for the boys playing in the city 
league. There were 145 meals served 
and more than 100 of the guests were 
hockey players. 


Kansas City, Missouri—As a _ step 
to expand the program to provide free 
lunches for under-privileged children 
in the schools, the club is formulating 
plans to operate a garden and cannery 
project which will continue through 
October. They expect to produce 100,- 
000 quarts of canned vegetables and 
fruit. The cannery will be operated 
at The Home for Wayward Boys and 
Franklin Glore has been appointed 
director. During the present school 
year 505 pupils in six high schools have 
been provided hot lunches. This was 
made possible by codperation of vari- 
ous clubs and through this cannery 
project, food will be assured under- 
privileged children. 


Farmer City, Illinois—A City Beau- 
tification project was conducted and 
with the help of a committee from the 
Garden Club selected the Paul Scarlet 
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Harmonica band sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Connellsville, Pennsylvania. 


Rose as the city flower. Nearly a thou- 
sand orders for roses to be planted 
have been received. These are to be 
placed not only on private property 
but also in appropriate spots around 
the town. Members of the club have 
set out roses along the entrance to the 
city. Visit Farmer City in a couple of 
years during the first two weeks in 
June and see the beautiful roses in 
bloom. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario—An indoor 
circus running for three nights will be 
sponsored by Niagara Falls club. This 
circus features many high-class acts as 
well as a large assortment of wild ani- 
mals. The club members are working 
hard to make this a real success so as 
to raise funds for building permanent 
huts on the summer camp property. 


Coraopolis, Pennsylvania—Blotters 
carrying a message of international 
good will which was written by Secre- 
tary Fred L. Poulson of the Coraopolis 
club were distributed throughout the 
local school district, to members of dif- 


ferent clubs, and to guests of a benefit 
card party. The message was very well 
received and many favorable comments 
were made concerning the fine 
thoughts which were expressed. 


Longview, Washington — Amateur 
performers from neighboring commu- 
nities displayed near-professional tal- 
ents in the field of music, both vocal 
and instrumental, dance acrobatics and 
dramatics on the occasion of the fifth 
annual amateur night sponsored by the 
Longview club for the benefit of the 
boys’ band and the Under-Privileged 
Child Fund. 


Jasper, Indiana—The Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee of the Jasper 
club, found a 12-year-old boy who is 
paralyzed from his shoulders down. The 
club took this opportunity of being of 
service by buying a wheel chair which 
they will let the boy use as long as he 
needs it. They expect to keep the chair 
in their possession so it can be loaned 
out to other under-privileged children 
in the future. 











Phoenix, Arizona, Kiwanis club being instructed in the 


Members of the P iz : 
art of Braille reading and writing by students of Arizona’s school for the 


deaf and blind. This program was sponsored by the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee of which Vic Householder is chairman. 


School children grow healthy on the milk furnished them daily by 
the Kiwanis Club of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
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Former Junior Baseball Lad Now Heads 


Chairman, Publicity Committee, Kiwanis 





Norman Shamberg as a Kiwanis Junior Baseball 
Leaguer. He is now president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Egg Harbor City, New Jersey. 


MONG a number of eventful dates 
in the life of Norman Shamberg, 
two that seem closely related 

stand out. 

One was that hot summer day in 
1926 when Norman, a slim, short, wiry 
lad of 15 first donned a uniform in 
the Kiwanis Junior Baseball League 
sponsored by the Atlantic City Kiwanis 
club. 

The other was that in January, 1940, 
when he was installed as president of 
the Egg Harbor City Kiwanis club. 

Between the two dates were about 
14 active, purposeful years filled with 
zest and ambition, marked with numer- 
ous triumphs, some of them in athletics 


His Kiwanis Club 


By JAMES J. FARRELL 


but others in educational and profes- 
sional fields. 

In his second year with the Kiwanis 
Junior League, Norman was voted one 
of the outstanding players. He was a 
guest at several Kiwanis luncheons 
and was much impressed with the 
Kiwanis idea. When the opportunity 
came nine or ten years later to join 
a Kiwanis club, he was eager to do so. 
He became active in the club’s boys 
and girls work, was elected a director, 
was program chairman and vice presi- 
dent and finally rose to the office of 
president. 

While the junior baseball league 
that has been one of the outstanding 
achievements of the Atlantic City club 
is principally an under-privileged chil- 
dren’s project, all the players are not 
from the poorest homes. Healthy 
youngsters with good manners are wel- 
comed on the teams for the beneficial 
example they can be for the less robust 
and not so polite juvenile baseballers. 

So while it would make a good rags- 
to-riches story if Norman had lived in 
a slum with a lot of hungry brothers 
and sisters, the fact is that he came 
from a nice, average American home 
and was never hungry. 

That he drew inspiration from the 
Kiwanis ball games, however, is an 
honest assumption for he went on to 
successes in sports, and in his studies 
and, later, in his career. 

Norman played baseball for three 
years at Atlantic City High School, 
was on the varsity basketball team for 


lub of Atlantic City, New Jersey 


two years. At Temple University, 
where he took up physical education, 
he played freshman basketball and 
baseball, but he also earned money to 
help pay for his education. 

A few months before his graduation 
from Temple, with a Bachelor of 
Science in Education degree, Norman 
was appointed director of physical 
education in the public schools at Egg 
Harbor, a smaller city about 18 miles 
from Atlantic City. He has been there 
ever since and has coached school 
baseball and basketball teams as part 
of his duties. 

For the last half dozen years he has 
directed the physical education demon- 
strations staged annually at Egg Har- 
bor, with as many as a thousand boys 
and girls on the field. This year he has 
a part in preparing for the historical 
pageant that will commemorate Egg 
Harbor City’s 85th birthday. 

One of Norman’s long-time friends 
and well wishers is Dr. Thomas A. 
Barker, president of the Atlantic City 
Kiwanis club. Tom is director of 
physical education at the Atlantic City 
High School and for years has done 
the actual work of running the junior 
baseball league under the direction of 
the club’s under-privileged child com- 
mittee. Norman was one of a couple 
thousand kids to whom Tom has been 
friend, philosopher and guide. Plenty 
of them have turned out as exceptional 
citizens and a few have made names 
for themselves in big-time baseball in- 
cluding the majors. 


Kiwanis Club of Dewey, Oklahoma, Builds 


IWANIS clubs do benefit the com- 

munities in which they are located 

and in so doing help to create a 
better world. The type of service is 
different in the myriad of cities and 
towns in which organizations are lo- 
cated, and when a Kiwanis club decides 
to put over a project it usually goes 
forward with its plans until the pro- 
gram is successfully culminated. In 
Dewey, a small northeastern Oklahoma 
city of less than 3,000 population, the 
club has a project which only future 
years can exemplify the great good 
accomplished. This program was en- 
tered into by the club when it decided 
to sponsor the Boy Scout troop and 


Men for Tomorrow 


By J. ORVILLE BUMPUS 
A. and M. College Magazine Staff 


cooperation has been given by the 
Dewey public schools. To top it all off 
the services of an excellent leader were 
obtained in one of the school teachers. 

This teacher, who does his share of 
outside work, is Kiwanian Luther D. 
Brown, who has degrees from North- 
eastern State College and Oklahoma A. 
and M. He is junior high principal in the 
Dewey system. Brown has built up an 
enviable record while employed in his 
community in Boy Scout work. In 1935 
the Dewey school board made plans to 
promote scouting and Brown of Tahle- 
quah was selected for the junior high 
post providing he would lead in boy 
activities. The record since that time 


has been one of continued success. 

When Brown assumed his duties he 
had eight boys and at the end of the 
term 40 were registered. At the end 
of the 1936-37 term there were 63; 
the 1937-38 there were 83; and at the 
present time there are 144 boys with 
new ones applying all of the time. Of 
these 76 are in the regular group made 
up of boys between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen. The remainder of the en- 
rollment makes up the senior group, 
which is composed of boys fifteen and 
above. 

In March, 1939, a record was broken 
for the Cherokee Area Council when 
awards were presented to the troop in 
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A pancake supper was served by the San Marcos, Texas, club to secure funds 
to establish a playground and swimming pool for under-privileged children. 


which there were designated twelve as 
Eagles and two Eagle Palms, with 552 
awards in all. Anyone connected with 
scouting, alone, could realize this 
achievement. 

Then in October, 1939, things began 
to happen for Walter W. Head of St. 
Louis, Missouri, the national president 
of Boy Scouts paid the little commun- 
ity of Dewey a visit in tribute to their 
efforts. The fact was emphasized in 
press report that this was his first visit 
to an individual troop and feature writ- 
ers were even sent from metropolitan 
papers to cover the program. 

Dewey Scout troop enjoys a record 
of being one of the highest ranking 
organizations in America. They are 
unsurpassed in point of continuing 
membership, continued advancements, 
re-registrations and the number of 
senior scouts active in the troop. 

The troop is sponsored by the Dewey 
Kiwanis club, which has a membership 
of thirty, and the club has a right to 
feel proud of the accomplishment of 
the scouting unit. The officers are: 
President, C. E. Venable; First Vice- 
President, J. Herndon McCrary; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, B. I. McClune; 
Immediate Past President, H. C. Court- 
ney; and Secretary and Treasurer, 
James Chance. The directors are: 
D. C. Allton, C. R. Clodfelter; G. V. 
Dorsheimer, W. J. Green, C. H. Kayler, 
and O. A. Patridge. The Boy Scout 
Committee is made up of B. I. McClune, 
chairman, C. P. Shertzer and C. H. 
Kayler. 

Rev. C. E. Venable, pastor of the 
First Christian Church and president of 
the Kiwanis club, made the following 
statement relative to the troop: 

“T have noticed with a great deal of 
pride and pleasure the personal conduct 
of the individual members of your 
troop, and I have yet to find the first 
thing in any member that I would 
condemn. As far as I have been able 
to observe, all the scouts are cheerful, 
kind, considerate and industrious. They 
all have a fine spirit of codperation in 
all phases of life and they are very 
polite, clean and reverent. 

“Allow the fact 


me to mention 





that I have had 
personal business 
and social con- 
tacts with several 
boys of your troop 
and that they 
are all gentlemen. 
Some of these fel- 
lows have not had 
the benefit of the 
best environment 
in their own 
homes, therefore 
I contribute the 
fact that they are 
real gentlemen to 
their training in 
the Boy Scout 
movement.” 

The school pro- 
vides a meeting 
room, a room for 
storing equip- 
ment, lights, heat, and leadership. Supt. 
C. R. Clodfelter of the Dewey Public 
Schools and a member of the board of 
directors of Kiwanis, in his remarks 
relative to the troop says: 

“Our high school records will show 





Four Eagle Scouts who live on a one block street 
in Hot Springs, South Dakota, the city’s shortest 
street. The club sponsors two Boy Scout Troops. 


that the discipline problem is somewhat 
less than it was during the period when 
scouting was inactive in our commu- 
nity. The number of boys who have 
dropped out of school has 
been less, and I contribute 
this, to a certain extent, 


to the Scout program. 
The mannerism of the 
boys in and around the 


school grounds is very defi- 
nitely improved. 

Camping, community 
service, and other phases 
of scouting endeavor are 
emphasized. The boys are 
not required to belong and 
there is always a waiting 
list of new boys. The club 
erected a cabin some years 
ago at the area camp for 
use of the boys. 

At the time this article 
was written Dewey scout- 
ers were in a huddle plan- 
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ning their best court of honor in con- 
nection with the evening church services 
of several denominations in union serv- 
ice. Indications are that this would be 
the best ever held up to date for that is 
the Dewey system of doing things. 

It’s a great program, this Dewey 
new deal in scouting, but it is all af- 
forded through good leadership, good 
sportsmanship, and the best of promo- 


tion. Brown and his assistants, the 
Dewey Kiwanis club and the public 


school should all be commended on their 
fine interest in the “Men of Tomorrow.” 


EI Dorado, Kansas—A silver loving 
cup was presented to the best exhibit 
at the hobby show held by the El 
Dorado club. As an outgrowth of this 
show last year the winning “hobbyist” 
received many opportunities for speak- 
ing engagements and the exhibiting of 
his collection of almost 3000 “Pencils 
with Personalities.” He has also received 
an invitation to appear on the radio 
program ‘‘Hobby Lobby.” 


Rogers Park, Chicago—The club has 
presented its second annual Sports 
Show. The program included boxing, 
wrestling, vaudeville, a beauty contest 
and door prizes. Barney Ross, former 
lightweight champion of the world, was 
referee for the boxing matches. Many 
other well-known sport celebrities were 
present. The entire proceeds will be 
used for charity work in the 
-ark community. 


> rare 
Rogers 


Springfield, Missouri—In order to 
belong to the Kiwanis Red Bird League 
boys must promise not to smoke, swear, 
or cause any trouble, and their eager- 
ness to remain on the teams makes 
these youngsters live up to their prom- 
ise. Over 800 boys took part in the 
annual junior baseball program spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Spring- 
field—and each one is trying to win the 
chainpionship. 


Bridgeville, Delaware—An_ under- 
privileged child who was temporarily 
committed to jail has been receiving 
assistance from Kiwanians. The club 
secured employment for this child after 
assuring local authorities that his con- 
duct would improve. 





The Agriculture Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Greenwood 
Mississippi, awarded prizes to these winners of the 4-H Club in 


various contests. 
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Kiwanis Whos Who 


Three members of the Holdrege, 
Nebraska, club have been recognized. 
C. A. Brown was elected president of 
the Holdrege Chamber of Commerce, 
G. Royal Hanson was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Sheriff’s Associa- 
tion, and Secretary Norris Chadderdon 
presides as president of the Nebraska 
County Judges’ Association. 


Governor Harold E. Stassen, mem- 
ber at South St. Paul, Minnesota, is 
going to make the keynote speech at 
the Republican Convention in Phila- 
delphia, 


A number of Kiwanians from vari- 
ous Iowa clubs are taking a prominent 
part in the affairs of the Iowa Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents. H. C. 
Brown of the Mason City club is pres- 
ident; former Lieutenant Governor 
John S. Cutter of Shenandoah, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and, District Secretary 
B. L. Holton, also secretary of the 
Waterloo club, is secretary of the Wa- 
terloo local board. Mr. Brown is also 
a member of the five-man Mason City 
Council under the City Manager plan. 


Lieutenant Governor Harry H. Ra- 
mey, Salyersville, Kentucky, has been 
appointed to membership on the Board 
of Regents of Morehead State Teachers 
College at Morehead, Kentucky. 
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Official announcement has_ been 
made of the appointment of Wing 
Commander Earl L. MacLeod, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, officer com- 
manding the R. C. A. F. Station, Jeri- 
cho Beach, as commander of the R. C. 
A. F. Station at Ottawa. 


Past President William A. Stinch- 
comb, Cleveland, Ohio, was re-elected 
vice president of the Cleveland Auto- 
mobile Club. 


Mayor Bowron has appointed Charles 
G. Mack, Los Angeles, California, 
chairman of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee of the new Charter Revision 
Committee, the appointment being con- 
firmed by the City Council, and Dr. C. 
Morley Sellery, also of Los Angeles, 
was elected president of the Southern 
California Health Association. 


Immediate Past President Herbert S. 
Simpson, Chicago club, was elected 
vice president of the American Found- 
rymen’s Association, largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world. 


Captain Paul S. Kaiser, Plainfield, 
New Jersey, has been elected to the 
National Association of Church Social 
Workers. 


A member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Ocala, Florida, E. Colin Lindsay, has 
been elected a director of the Florida 
Educational Association. 


*ast President Clarence E,. Short, 
Astoria, Oregon, was elected president 
of the Astoria Chamber of Commerce. 


Senator Benjamin Antin of The 
Bronx, New York, club, has been ele- 
vated to a high rank in Masonry. He 
was made a Thirty-Third Degree 
Mason in Cernean Consistory Number 
One, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. 


Past president of the Youngstown, 
Ohio, club, Ray G. Hagstrom, was hon- 
ored recently when he was presented 
with a plaque by American Legion 
Post No. 15 of Youngstown for distinc- 
tive service. Kiwanian Hagstrom is su- 
perintendent of Christ Mission and the 
Helio-Hygiene Camp, the latter being 
the main under-privileged objective of 
the Youngstown club. 


Past President Peter T. Hodo, 
Amory, Mississippi, received the Good 
Citizenship Award given annually by 
the Young Business Men’s Club. The- 
ron D. Harden, also of Amory, was 
chosen as one of the Colonels on Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s official staff, and the 
Governor has just appointed Colonel 
Harden to membership on the State 
Hospital Commission. 


From El Segundo, California, we 
have the news that Past President C. 
L. Broadwater has been appointed a 
member of the All Western Adminis- 
trators Convention & Exhibit Commit- 
tee, which tries to bring educational 
conventions to the Western Coast from 
the East; that President Frank L. 
Snow has been appointed by the pres- 
ident ef the California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association to membership on 
a committee of education for journal- 
ism, and that Dr. Kenneth Claman won 
the trophy in the California Cruising 
Class. 


Morris H. Rapoport,-member of the 
Portsmouth, Virginia, club, was elected 
president of the Retail Clothiers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of Virginia, and 
George O. Diggs is the new president 
of the Portsmouth Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


In the Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas, club 
Wiley Roberts has been made a mem- 
ber of the Board of Management of 
Parkland Hospital and also made a 
member of the Board of Management 
of the Y.M.C.A. 


Dr. Clarence H. White, a long time 
and the oldest member of the Kiwanis 
club of Waterville, Maine, was honored 
by a testimonial meeting which the 
members held for him. Many distin- 
guished guests were present. 


The Kentucky Association of Chem- 
istry Teachers has as its president Sec- 
retary R. I. Rush, Danville, Kentucky, 
and Dr. R. B. Sawyer, also of Danville, 
is president of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers. 





At Savannah, Georgia, Edward J. 
Derst was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Southern 
Bakers Association, D. T. Simpson was 
named president of the Third District 
of the Retail Credit Managers, and 
Former Lieutenant Governor Ravenel 
H. Gignilliat was elected president of 
the Coastal Empire Paper Festival for 
1941, 


Secretary of the Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia, club, Vernon P. Spencer, and 
Jack R. Williams were appointed by 
the City Council to serve as a Free- 
holders Committee to suggest amend- 
ments to the city charter. Kiwanian 
Spencer was named vice chairman of 
the committee. 


Secretary Everett N. Wright, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, was elected secretary 
of the Pottawattamie County Safety 
Council. 


Charles W. Waite, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of San Fernando, 
California, was elected city council- 
man, and Ivan A. Swartout was re- 
elected city clerk for the 17th year. 


Ralph M. Cooper, Albany, New 
York, is now District Grand Master of 
the Odd Fellows for the Rensselaer 
District. 


In Whittier, California, Kiwanians 
Allen U. Tomlinson and Will Braucht 
are members of the City Council, 
Frank Chandler was elected mayor 
and Wilmer Pyle was re-elected city 
treasurer. 


President of the Manitoba Division 
of Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Asso- 
ciation is Kenneth R. Daviss, member 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Former International Trustee Dr. 
Burton D. Myers, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, Dean of the School of Medicine of 
the University of Indiana, was honored 
by the entire student body of the 
School of Medicine at a surprise ban- 
quet and was presented with a plaque 
that will be hung in the Medical Build- 
ing. Kiwanian Myers recently an- 
nounced his retirement. 


Littleton Upshur, Greenwood, Mis- 
sissippi, is a former State Senator. 


President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chester Pike, Pennsylvania, Joseph D. 
Calhoun, was selected as an assistant 
District attorney for Delaware County. 


Reverend Friedrich Rest, secretary 
at Jasper, Indiana, recently received 
notice that his book, “God and the 
Modern Man,” has been accepted for 
publication by Fortune’s Publishers, 
New York. This book of essays is Ki- 
wanian Rest’s first attempt at writing 
a book. 


Immediate Past President Roe R. 
Cross, Council Grove, Kansas, was ap- 
pointed a member of the State Munic- 
ipal Accounting Board. 


At Anacortes, Washington, Past 
President DeFore Cramblitt is super- 
intendent of city schools; Kirvin R. 
Smith is on the City Planning Council; 
and Richard Dildine is a City Council- 
man. 


President Fred L. Cook and James 
A. Kennedy, Beverly Hills, California, 
were re-elected to the City Council. 
This will be their fourth and third 
term respectively. 


At Provo, Utah, K. E. Bullock was 
re-elected president of the Utah State 
Baseball League. 


Past President Edward L. Hauser 
was elected president of Community 
Corporation in Girard, Ohio, and Wel- 
den J. Moore was elected to succeed E. 
O. Trescott who is retiring as superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Two of the councilmen for the city 
of Fullerton, California, are Kiwani- 
ans. They are William Montague and 
Carl Bowen. 


Lieutenant Governor Robert F. 
Sikes, Crestview, Florida, was elected 
to Congress from the Third Congres- 
sional District. 


Lieutenant Governor H. Roscoe Mc- 
Call, Chillicothe, Missouri, was _ re- 
elected superintendent of public 
schools. 


Members of Hemet-San Jacinto, Cal- 
ifornia, Kiwanis club holding public 
office are: Oliver P. Ensley, city attor- 
ney; William N. Parkhurst, city treas- 
urer; Secretary Ben C. Moulden, city 
clerk; and, Past President H. H. 
Spaulding, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance, Frank- 
lin R. Zeran, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
has received an appointment in the 
United States Office of Education asa 
specialist in occupational information. 


From Santa Cruz, California, we 
have some interesting items: Immedi- 
ate Past President Bert B. Snyder has 
been elected president of the Chamber 
of Commerce; Dr. Allen Pedersen has 
been elected president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce; W. A. Deans 
has been appointed Justice of the 
Peace; and, Past President Albert H. 
Foster has been appointed chairman 
of the Advisory Board of the Bank of 
America. 


A very successful testimonial dinner 
was given for A. Russell Thomas, cele- 
brating his fifteenth year as secretary 
of the Doylestown, Pennsylvania, Ki- 
wanis club. Kiwanian Thomas is a 
charter member of the club and has 
been a newspaper man for over twenty 
years now. 





P. K. Tadsen, past president, Port 
Clinton, Ohio, has been named by Gov- 
ernor John Bricker of the State of 
Ohio asa member of the newly created 
Sell Ohio Committee. 


A member of the Raleigh, North 
Carolina, club, William C. Lassiter, at 
the annual convention of the State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce was 
chosen as the outstanding local Jaycee 
president of the year. 


President of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is William H. Nicholas, Pas- 
adena, California, who is taking over 
for Past President Drummond J. Mc- 
Cunn. 


The new president of the Maryland 
State Dental Association is Dr. Harry 
B. McCarthy, North Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


The following Tallahassee, Florida, 
Kiwanians were honored by election: 
Joe Hall, president of the State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce; J. Velma 
Keen, president of the State Bar Asso- 
ciation; and Past President George E. 
Lewis, vice president of the State 
Bankers’ Association. 


At the state convention of the Okla- 
homa Medical Association Dr. Finis W. 
Ewing, president of the Muskogee, Ok- 
lahoma, Kiwanis club, was elected 
president of this state organization. 
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Spessard Holland, a Bartow, Flor- 
ida, Kiwanian, was elected governor of 
the State of Florida over a field of 
eleven candidates in the first primary 
and won over his opponent in the sec- 
ond primary by 67,882 votes. Two of 
the four last Florida governors have 
been Kiwanians, the other being Doyle 
E. Carlton, and in the interim there 
have been two Rotarian governors of 
the state, 


Kiwanian Luther E. Gibson, presi- 
dent of the Vallejo, California, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been appointed 
to the Harbor Committee of the joint 
Chambers of Vallejo and Benicia to 
help study the betterment of these 
facilities. Harry Buss, also of Vallejo, 
has received the honor of being elected 
president of the North Bay Banker’s 
Association. 


Congratulations to Past President 
Dr. C. E. Cryer, El Paso, Illinois, upon 
his election as president of the Illinois 
Association of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


Secretary of the South Gate-Walnut 
Park, California, club, Herbert C. Peif- 
fer, was elected city clerk of the City 
of South Gate for the fourth time for a 
four-year term. 


Past President Wallace S. Carson, 
Quincy, Massachusetts, has been ap- 
pointed county engineer, and secretary 
of the club, Walter A. Schmitz, has 
been elected chairman of the Plan- 
ning Board which works out problems 
regarding the future development of the 
city. Kiwanian Schmitz was president 
of the Chamber of Commerce which 
brought a million dollar Procter & 
Gamble plant to this city during his 
term. 


At Greenwood, Mississippi, Frank 
R. McGeoy, Jr., was elected president 
of the Mississippi Bankers Association. 


Past President Peter G. Cosovich, 
Astoria, Oregon, was elected vice pres- 
ident of the Oregon Retailers & Dis- 
tributors Institute. 


tev. John Long Jackson, member at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, has been 
elected Bishop in the Episcopal Church 
of the Diocese of Louisiana. 


President of the State Bottlers As- 
sociation for the coming year is Paul 
A. Reising, a West Monroe, Louisiana, 
Kiwanian. 


The Kiwanis Club of Russell, Kan- 
sas, has quite a few members serving 
in public office. They are: Victor Dole- 
cek and Fred J. Hartman as city coun- 
cilman; J. Frank Branson as superin- 
tendent of utilities; Roy S. Thoman as 
chief engineer of utilities; R. E. Box- 
berger as city clerk; and Edward W. 
Mohl as chief of police. 
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THE RAVIN' 


Once upon a noontime cheery, as we fortified our 
weary 

Spirits with the sympathetic comradeship Kiwanians 
know 


While we listened to the eerie, mystic epic of the 
blieary 

Eyed and catacylsmic Raven, by the melancholy 
Poe 


Onamatopoeic Poe 


Suddenly we spied a nodding, then a whispering, 
then a prodding, 
As the soporific rhythm rumbled on, in ceaseless 


flow 

Yielding to a gentile shaking, now the slumberer, 
awaking, 

Evidences inward quaking lest he seem to steal the 
show 


Which would be de trop, you know! 


First one eye and then the other opens, as the errant 
brother 
Slow rejoins the realm of sentient beings, as be- 
fore 
Now a furtive yawn suppressing, then, his full of- 
fense confessing 
Says the brother, acquiescing in the whispered: 
Mustn't snore," 
Is he still ravin' 
"NEVER MORE'?" 
Wm. M. Walker, 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Ontario, Oregon. 
€ 


SALESMANSHIP 


No matter what your lot may be, 
Sell! sell you must to rise— 

Your personality, yourself, 
You should well advertise. 

Yes, advertise what you do best, 
Those points wherein you're strong 

Then wrap your products in a smile 
And sell them with a song. 


Your personality should bring 
A very fancy price, 

Backed by ability, and brains 
To take and give advice; 

But to do this you'll have to strive 
To do things right, not wrong- 
Then wrap your products in a smile, 

And sell them with a song. 


You either sell or fail to sell 

Each time you gawk, or talk, 

And you alone will be to blame 
Should you be forced to walk; 

So teach yourself to think and act, 
And stand out from the thronq— 
Then wrap your products in a smile, 

And sell them with a song. 


Both gold and silver you may lose, 
But what you are you'll keep 
Through thick and thin, and if you're right 
You'll ne'er have cause to weep 
So make yourself what you should be 
Wise, manly, upright, strong— 
Then wrap your products in a smile, 
And sell them with a song. 
ALONZO NEWTON BENN, 
( bicago, 1. 
s 


THE BUILDER 


For many years there has staunchly stood 
Through the seasons’ changing strife, 

The gnaried old oak, weather-beaten and scarred, 
Who taught me the lesson of LIFE. 

“| have shivered in drenching rains,"' he said, 
And have charred in the sun's torrid glow; 

| have weathered the lightning's shaft above 
And the mouldering dank below; 


I've watched the blossoming mayflowers, 
The wild honeysuckle and rose 

And the bees speed their waning moments 
At the fragrant twilight's close; 


I've studied the passing of migrant birds 
And the nesting of robins and wrens, 

I've felt the feet of noisy squirrels 
Hoarding acorns in their dens; 


But when blackbirds sound their round-up 
Amid each autumn's coloring leaves, 
And | sense the tang of winter 
In its first moaning, frosty breeze— 


BREVITIES 


Then the Dean among the blackbirds 
Qualms my soul with peppery tones:— 
‘Only fools abide in winter 
In these melancholy zones.’ 


But all that | can do is sigh 

And shake my head in the freshening breeze, 
As | think of my sheltered sparrow friends 

And young squirrels nestling at my knees, 


For | have rooted deep through bygone years; 
Reached high toward the stars and sun 
To grow a staunch heart for the task at hand 
When winter comes and summer is done.’ 


M. P. ANDREWS. 
President, Kiwanis Club of Manitowoc, Wis. 


e 
"Pat on the Back" 


From Port Huron, Michigan, comes 
information that F. Granger Weil was 
guest of the Kiwanis club recently at 
a “Pat on the Back’’ program where he 
was congratulated for his successful 
efforts as general chairman of the Edi- 
son Day celebration last February 10. 
Among those participating was Michael 
A. Gorman, former International trus- 
tee. The Port Huron Kiwanis club 
was very active in the development of 
the celebration. 





THE NEW GRANDPA 


When a feller fergits ‘bout his boyhood 
An' the days grow weary and long, 

There's a look in his eyes that will tell you 
That something is certainly wrong. 


When he tells you his food doesn't ‘'sit'’ right, 
That his feet are heavy and sore; 

Or if everything gripes him an' peeves him, 
You know then his life is a bore. 


When you try to say somethin’ to cheer him 
He will scowl an' give you a sneer; 

For the world is all wrong as he sees it 
An' life's but a road to the bier. 


Then a day comes along an’ brings changes, 
It has come like the sunshine in spring; 

This old geezer who grouched an’ made faces 
Has begun to whistle an’ sing. 


Then his neighbors all wonder what's happened 
To release the good in this guy; 

For it's strange when a man makes a comeback 
That brings back the glint in his eye. 


He's the talk of the town on all corners 
For no one can quite understand 

The good grace an' the smiles of this neighbor; 
The man who now has the glad hand. 
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Then a visit from someone revealed it 
An' they knew ‘twas just a wee lad 

That had come to bring gladness and goodness 
To him whom they now call granddad. 


; i : P. D. STRAUSBAUGH, 
President, Kiwanis Club of Morgantown, W. Va. 


& 
| MUST SEND A SHIP TO SEA 


Many wait for their ship to come in, 
Who have never sent one to sea: 
Many there are who covet the prize, 
But would from the race be free. 


First | must send a ship to sea 
If | would have it return to me. 


Some would gather the harvest, 
Where others the grain have sown; 
Some crave love and affection, 
Who never a kindness have shown. 


First | must send a ship to sea 
lf | would have it return io me. 


Others would shrink from an effort, 

And expect to be fully paid: 

Others beseech richest blessings, 

And doubt that for which they've prayed. 


First | must send a ship to sea 
lf | would have it return to me. 


Let's laden our ship with kindness, 
With efforts and love to the brim: 
Let's send it forth on its mission, 
Then surely ‘Our ship will come in." 


First | must send a ship to sea 
If | would have it return to me. 


: ' _C. W. ANGERMAN, 
Former Lieutenant Governor, Obio District. 


& 
KIWANIS—BUILD 


lf, through Kiwanis, one weak, fragile little body 
is built up to realize the satisfaction of winning a 
game, or of driving a plane, or of tuning a watch, 
of experiencing even once for him, the gratification 
of meeting on equal terms his sound, strong, active 
fellows, then Kiwanis has built. 

lf into the fretting, bewildered, tired mind of one 
lad there is built the keenness, the alertness, the will 
to do and to be that come with health and strength 
and courage; if Kiwanis build one such mind, then 
Kiwanis has built. 

If into the defeated, saddened, lonely heart of 
one youngster there is built sweetness, light, love, 
hope, belonging—if Kiwanis build one such heart, 
then Kiwanis has built. 

If into the active body, the occupied mind, the 
wide open heart of one man there comes through 
Kiwanis, the realization that he has helped to 
strengthen the frail body or relieved the burdened 
mind or cheered the heavy heart of one small boy, 
then Kiwanis has truly realized its purpose—TO 
BUILD. 

FRANK J. McMACKIN, 
Kiwanis Club of Jersey City, N. J. 


2 
EVENTIDE ON THE BEACH 


High from the hills in evening's solitude 
Descends the Night in slowly passing hours; 

Above his head he swings the crescent moon, 
A lantern piercing shady nooks and bowers. 


The crescent moon seems peeking round his head 
While Night binds up the bleeding side of day. 

Across the restless, tossing western waves 
Appears the evening star's warm twinkling ray. 


The hush of eve falls o'er the surging tide, 
The roguish winds retire to their bed; 

While down the shaded, silent soft sea sands 
Two lovers follow where true love has led. 


The children of the stars look down in play, 
Their eyes a-twinkle in their mirth and glee; 

The hand of Night blots out the crass and drear 
And leaves a darkness beautiful to see. 


The sky seems closer when the day is done, 
The fir-clad hills retire from the scene; 
Kind nature rests upon a verdant couch 
And mankind grows more vibrant, fresh and clean. 
JOHN J. LANGENBACH, 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Raymond, Wash. 
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Teach Youth to Value Democracy 
By J. HUDSON HUFFARD 


Chairman, International Committee on Inter-Club Relations; Member, Kiwanis 


Club of Bluefield, West Virginia 


ERHAPS, the only civilization now 

in existence which has survived for 

as long as a thousand years is the 
Chinese. One of the cardinal tendencies 
of their philosophy has been a deep-set 
veneration for the scholar, as_ such, 
Throughout the caste system of Chinese 
life, the farmer, the merchant, and 
everybody else has his proper niche, but 
the man who has spent his whole life 
in learning is looked up to most of all. 
By this very token, it might be argued 
that a weak link in our theory of edu- 
cation is the presumption that when a 
boy or girl finishes college, he or she is 
educated. Only those who continue to 
strive for learning throughout their life- 
time can manage in this day and age to 
transcend their fellow creatures. It 
may be that the efforts of governmental 
agencies looking toward the further ed- 
ucation of adults is a move toward off- 
setting this condition. When we stop 
to realize that our percentage of illiter- 
acy in this country is still greater than 
in a country, say, like Finland, we can 
glimpse the gravity of our problem. 

Now we have always heard that 
youth must be served. Most of us can 
remember when this axiom was true, 
and it was not so very long ago that 
when a young man entered the business 
world, America was ready to serve him. 
If he did not wait around for opportu- 
nity to knock on his door but went right 
out and knocked firmly and persistently 
at the door of opportunity himself, he 
usually got the all-important job. In- 
deed, it was once America’s boast that 
the young people of this country had 
the most far-reaching opportunities 
ever provided the youth of any nation, 
and it was not altogether a vain boast, 
because American youth had pushed its 
way forward vigorously into almost 
every field of endeavor. 

In more prosperous days we used to 
hear that the youth of our land was the 
hope of the future, but this has not held 
altogether true in most recent years. 
Yet our boys and girls are growing up 
in the natural course of events, and 
while they have been taught to believe 
that education and industry would pro- 
vide them with the keys to respectability 
and honor, nevertheless about twenty- 
one million of them are today discover- 
ing that their earthly inheritance is 
considerably short of paradise. The 
statisticians tell us that all of these 
between 16 and 18 years of age are in 
school, although many of them are not, 
and of the sixteen million between 18 
and 24, that about one and one-half 
million are still in school. Approxi- 
mately three and one-half million are 
girls who are married and theoretically 


settled for life and of the remaining 
eleven million, about three million are 
unemployed. We may well ask ourselves 
about the attitude of these legions of 
young people who have a right to expect 
more than it now appears they could 
reasonably hope for. 

I believe it is well agreed that the 
roots of the tremendous problems which 
harass us today are so deep that those 
of us who are older will never see them 
completely eradicated during our own 
time. I feel that a very solemn respon- 
sibility rests upon our generation to 
help the youth of today interpret their 
many problems, and it might well be 
argued that what happens to our pres- 
ent young people may go far towards 
determining whether western civiliza- 
tion survives or not. 

It may be asked, what are some of 
these things about which we need to 
counsel youth, and what are some of the 
attitudes which it may be so necessary 
for us to understand before we can 
make any progress toward helping 
them. One of the most essential senti- 
ments, it would seem to me, which 
should be inculcated into the hearts 
and minds of the young people to- 
day, would be a deeper and more con- 
seious realization of the value of our 
democratic form of government. With 
the many and varied appeals and seem- 
ing offers of freedom which are pre- 
sented by governmental philosophies 
throughout the world, it appears timely 
that the accent should be placed on one 
of the fundamentals upon which most 
of our present day freedom is predi- 
cated. 

A very wise man recently gave this 
advice to young men who were starting 
out on a career. He told them to look 
for a growing business in a growing 
town and then if they were not at all 
adapted to the work, it would be their 
own fault if they did not make good. He 
further said that if he were starting 
over again, he would take these steps: 

(1) He would make a list of the grow- 
ing industries. 

(2) He would find out as much as he 
could about each of them so as to get 
a clear picture of his adaptability to 
each. He would ask himself which he 
would enjoy most, because everyone 
does his best work on the job he likes 
to do. 

(3) After he had decided which busi- 
ness would suit him best he would learn 
which companies in that business had 
the most advantageous locations, both 
as to the aliveness of the town and for 
their effect on manufacturing, distribu- 
tion, ete. 
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(4) He said he would never be com- 
placent or satisfied with what he knew 
about his job, but from beginning to 
end he would keep his mind, his eyes, 
his ears open to every hint that might 
help him to do that job better. 

It seems simple, doesn’t it? Yet how 
many young men or young women will 
seriously take the time and trouble to 
do even this elementary job of occupa- 
tional analysis. It seemed to me a 
thought worth passing along to some 
youngster you might know who is just 
stepping out of school or college. 


Build Public Library 
Annex 


(From page 398) 


On March 11 every member of the 
club with few exceptions began a week 
of intensive soliciting of prospects. 
Their efforts were backed up by news- 
paper and radio publicity, talks by high 
school and junior college students at all 
club meetings, posters made by school 
art classes and displayed in store win- 
dows, signs on billboards and buses, 
and handbills distributed by Boy Scouts, 
pledge cards sent home by every school 
child, and containers for contributions 
placed in schools, stores and banks. 

Slightly over $9,000 in cash and 
pledges had been obtained by the eve- 
ning of March 16. Picked workers con- 
tinued solicitation during the following 
weeks and from April 29 through May 
6 an all-member clean-up campaign 
secured the $900 lacking to reach the 
club’s goal. 

Chairman of committees working un- 
der Davis were Ralph DN. Eyer, general 
organization; Floyd Randel, speakers; 
Harold Thomas, publicity. 

Plans for the proposed annex are in 
the hands of Voelcker & Dixon, a 
Wichita Falls firm, a member of which 
is Kiwanian Jesse G. Dixon. On the 
completion of the detailed plans, the 
drawing will be submitted to WPA for 
approval as a project. 

The library building erected in 1918 
is of classical architectural style and 
sets in the center of a beautifully land- 
scaped block. The proposed annex will 
be 60 x 30 feet and will conform in 
style. There will be a basement, main 
floor and a balcony. The basement will 
be utilized as a children’s story-hour 
room. The main floor and balcony are 
to be used as shelving to relieve the 
congestion of the present reading rooms. 
If funds permit a feature of the annex 
will be a browsing room, furnished with 
comfortable chairs and housing tem- 
porarily all new books received by the 
library. 
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The New Latin America 


As industrial expansion grows there 
should be a shift from imports of manu- 
factured goods to raw materials for 
initial working and of semi-manufac- 
tures for final processing. This trend, 
which has been apparent during recent 
years in our sales to Latin America, 
should be compensated, however, by 
increased requirements for tools, spe- 
cial equipment, machinery and tech- 
nological services. 


War Business Boom 

When war came last September the 
twenty Latin American republics had 
a large volume of orders outstanding 
for European merchandise, chiefly with 
the belligerent nations. Immediately it 
was assumed that the United States 
would fall heir to this business as well 
as the additional prize of several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually 
of future Early indications 
tended to confirm this diagnosis as hun- 
dreds of Latin American business men, 
some of whom had gained and lost 
fortunes in the previous war period, 
rushed in with checkbooks flaring and 
demanded goods, and more 

Determined not to be left this 
without merchandise for their 
shelves, they bought everything in 
reach—on docks, in port warehouses, 
and even on steamers en route. Thus a 
wave of replenishment business, in 
addition to the transfer of perhaps a 
hundred millions of dollars worth of 
orders diverted from Europe poured in 
on our exporters and industrialists. And 
for every order there were scores of 


orders. 


goods, 
goods. 


time 


inquiries. 

It is not surprising that other thou- 
sands of Americans, fired by the boom- 
ing tales that accompanied this flood, 
and fed on the same strong meat of 
envisioned fortunes to be made in ship- 
ping shoes, furniture, bric-a-brac or 
what not to Latin America, should have 
rushed to demand the formula for get- 
ting in on the golden stream of gains. 

“Are you getting your. share?” 
queried foreign trade “experts” from 
all sides, and “Come and get it’? went 
up the confident cry from scores of 
believing boosters, trade associations 
and pseudo-publicists. The response 
was overwhelming and for a while more 
sober and experienced counselors were 
nearly trampled in the rush. Theirs was 
an anomalous situation; for twenty 
years many of them had gone up and 
down the land, ruining their digestions 
and preaching the doctrine of foreign 
trade to a vast expanse of smug coun- 
tenances and flashing shirt bosoms. 
Nightly for years hapless export trade 
speakers struggled against the after- 
dinner drowse that settled on their 
complacent listeners. And then—pres- 
to—overnight the play was out of the 
hands of the crusaders. Faced with 
the appeal for taller and wilder tales 
of accomplishment in foreign trade the 
members of this patient guild found 
themselves compelled, at least did those 


‘ 


(From page 397) 


with a conscience, to take up the cud- 
gels of restraint and tempered enthus- 
iasm. It became their job then to con- 
vince our embryo exporters everywhere 
that a little more conservative ap- 
proach to this hitherto neglected shrine 
of foreign trade might be advisable. 
Their efforts and those of others were 
effective in toning down the blare of 
the trumpets and orating again gave 
place to order. To this end the coun- 
selors of caution were aided by the 
“morning-after” reflections of the 
erstwhile acaparadores of Latin Amer- 
ica, who had been doing a little stock 
taking and were emitting no paeans of 
joy about the situation in which they 
now found themselves—shelves loaded 
with merchandise at high prices and 
settlement day approaching. 


Different Allied Tactics 

For, in the meantime, a strange thing 
had happened. After the swift an- 
nihilation of Poland, the war in the 
West settled down for a considerable 
time to a period of quiet watchfulness 
with practically no activity and little 
destruction of life and materials. 
Gradually, too, there was revealed a 
different policy from that developed by 
the allied powers in the previous world 
war, one which more than anything else 
was to distinguish the Latin American 
aspects of the present struggle from 
that which began in 1914. Instead of 
furious competition with one another 
on the part of the belligerent nations 
as the war progressed, bidding up raw 
commodity values in Latin America, 
there prevailed now an attitude of real 
or simulated indifference. Quietly those 
in command in London and Paris went 
about the job of first mobilizing the 
commodity reserves of the component 
elements of the British and French 
empires. After an inventory of their 
own resources and with plans formu- 
lated for the marshaling of these re- 
serves, emissaries were dispatched to 
the South American key countries 
where they undramatically but effec- 
tively laid down the terms on which 
they would acquire such additional or 
complementary raw materials as they 
might need over the coming year. It 
soon became evident that the allies 
were bent upon husbanding their pur- 
chasing power. Gone was the free- 
handed abandon of the buying squads 
of the earlier war. By comparison, the 
present group was a parsimonious one 
indeed. Also, these agents established 
early in their talks the approximate 
maximum prices they were prepared 
to pay and effectually discouraged any 
ideas the South Americans might have 
entertained of imposing a bang-up sel- 
ler’s market. At the same time, terms 
were agreed upon regarding the sched- 
ule and convoy of shipments, control of 
resulting exchange, and the apportion- 
ing of reciprocal business. 

There is little doubt that the agree- 
ments concluded by England in 1933, 


with her Dominions and with the 
Argentine, responded to her sensing of 
a need for closer and more comple- 
mentary foreign trade relations. Not 
only had international commerce fal- 
len to a low ebb at that time, but the 
necessity for a more reasoned and 
scientific approach to the whole sub- 
ject of inter-country industrial, eco- 
nomic and trade relationships, was be- 
coming more and more evident to the 
progressive peoples of the world. In 
the main, our own foreign commerce 
was suffering from causes which were 
equally susceptible of treatment along 
similar lines. To have ignored these 
developments would have been to close 
our eyes to the obvious, while to sit by 
and watch while our competitors forged 
new links in their trade ties with Latin 
America would have been inconsistent 
with the traditional spirit of American 
enterprise. This was the situation that 
confronted our foreign trade interests 
in the early 1930’s, a condition calling 
for prompt and effective measures to 
bring about an early return to our 
normal position among the foremost of 
the world’s trading nations. 


Trade Agreements 

Between 1929 and 1933, the value of 
United States’ exports fell from $5,- 
241,000,000 to only $1,675,000,000. 
Such a loss of business was evidently 
a matter of serious consequence to our 
national economy, and it was vital that 
action should be taken to reopen for- 
eign markets for American products. 
Such was the declared purpose of the 
Trade Agreements Act, approved June 
12, 1934. 

Fundamentally, a trade agreement 
with a foreign country is very much 
like any other business transaction. 
The United States produces many goods 
which the rest of the world would like 
to buy. Other nations have products 
which we need or desire. Since, in the 
final analysis, international payments 
must take the form of goods or services, 
the most effective method of stimulat- 
ing our foreign trade is obviously t« 
arrange to exchange exports for im- 
ports on a basis that will be mutually 
profitable. Stripped of technicalities 
and detail, that is really all there is to 
a reciprocal trade agreement. 

That sales of American products 
abroad had been so seriously curtailed 
was due in no small part to the high 
tariffs, import quotas, and other arti- 
ficial trade barriers that foreign coun- 
tries had erected. If these barriers 
could be lowered our exports would 
immediately benefit, but this was too 
much to expect unless in our turn we 
were willing to permit our foreign 
customers to place more of their goods 
in the American market. The practical 
course for the United States to follow 
therefore, to undertake the 
negotiation of trade agreements pro- 
viding for reciprocal concessions which, 


was, 
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without sacrificing the interests of do- 


mestic producers, would afford in- 
creased opportunities for two-way 
trade. That is exactly what has been 


done in the twenty-two trade agree- 
ments so far negotiated. 

When trade agreement negotiations 
are undertaken, neither country can 
expect to obtain concessions of greater 
importance than the concessions it is 
willing to grant. In other words, the 
extent of the offers the United States 
is able to make determines the extent 
of the benefits it is able to secure. 

Statistics of United States trade with 
Latin America clearly indicate that 
these trade agreements have been ac- 
complishing their purpose of expanding 
our exports. Compared to the pre- 
agreement years 1934 and 1935, aver- 
age United States exports in 1938 and 
1939 to the Latin American countries 
with which agreements were in effect 
(not including Ecuador and Venezuela, 
the agreements with which entered in 
force only on October 23, 1938, and 
December 16, 1939, respectively), 
showed an increase of $117,924,000, or 
76.2 per cent, whereas exports to the 
Latin American countries with which 
no agreements had been made increased 
by only $112,534,000, or 60.7 per cent. 
During the same period imports from 


the trade-agreement countries in Latin 
America increased $42,915,000, or 
15.9 per cent, while imports from the 
non-agreement countries in Latin 
America increased $38,841,000, or 
25.1 per cent. 

That the United States has not yet 
concluded trade agreements with cer- 
tain important countries, both in Latin 
America and in other parts of the 
world, has been largely due to the in- 
ability of these countries to modify 
their commercial policy in such a way 
as to bring it in line with this principle. 

The total foreign trade of the United 
States was valued at $5,400,000,000 in 
1939, and approximately 60 per cent 
of that trade was carried on with coun- 
tries with which reciprocal trade agree- 
ments have been concluded. In other 
words, trade agreement benefits ex- 
tended to $3,240,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness,—obviously an amount of such 
importance as to exert an influence on 
general prosperity. Under the trade 
agreements program total exports rose 
to $3,124,000,000 in 1939, against $1,- 
675,000,000 in 1933, and our exports 
to Latin America to $598,779,000 
against $240,100,000. Meanwhile, to- 
tal imports in 1939 were valued at 
$2,276,294 and imports from Latin 
America at $517,054,000. 


Kiwani-Culture in Kentucky 


(From page 402) 


erators, were unable longer to cope 
with the situation. No doubt the press 
statements were greatly overdrawn, 
and Pineville was wrought up greatly 
over what they felt was misrepresenta- 
tion. 

To make matters worse, in Novem- 
ber, 1931, press dispatches announced 
that Theodore Dreiser and a group of 
New York writers were coming to inves- 
tigate conditions in the coal fields. Led 
by the Kiwanis club, the citizens met 
the group at the train, escorted it to the 
hotel and offered every assistance. The 
visitors, however, turned a deaf ear to 
these citizens and sought to interveiw 
other groups in the mining industry. 
The Dreiser group brought their own 
publicity men and interpreted things to 
suit themselves. Following this there 
went out stories of the “reign of ter- 


ror” prevalent in that area, and calls 
for mass meetings were issued to “pro- 
test against starvation wages.” An- 


other delegation of organizers came to 
add to the excitement and scattered 
radical literature throughout the coal 
fields. Booklets calling upon workers 
to “defend the Soviet Union” and 
pamphlets outlining methods for evad- 
ing the law, once the workers ran afoul 
of it, also were circulated and were 
seized by the authorities. Both the 
miners and the citizens were thorough- 
ly aroused and miners from the field 
went to Chicago, New York and other 
cities and were taken to mass meetings 
where they told their stories of ‘‘out- 


rages’? committed by the coal operators. 

At this point press announcements 
told of the coming of another commit- 
tee of New York writers, headed by 
Waldo Frank. This group announced 
that they were bringing food to the 
starving children and that they would 
distribute it at the “courthouse door.” 
They claimed not to be allied with any 
other faction and their spokesman, 
Charles P. Walker, acting as master of 
ceremonies, stated that they were there 
to “‘get the truth.” Cans of milk were 
given out at the courthouse and motion 
pictures -were taken of the “charity 
work.” Finally the authorities asked 
them to go to the mines if they wished 
to issue food, and at last succeeded in 
removing the center of their ‘‘charity’”’ 
operations to the city limits. There they 
dispensed milk in paper cups and ad- 
vised the miners that the rest of the 
food would be forthcoming if they took 
up the struggle with the operators and 
became active. 

All this in the face of the efforts of 
local relief authorities which already 
had an excellent organization and all 
the funds and help necessary to care 
for any one in want. The Red Cross was 
active and doing whatever was nec- 
essary, the Quakers were distributing 
food in a quiet way and saying nothing 
about it, the coal operators were fur- 
nishing any funds needed, the miners 
who were at work were dividing their 
income into a fund for feeding the 
needy, but visitors and agitators were 
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not anxious to be told of these things. 

Pineville’s nerves were frayed. The 
Kiwanis club and the civic leaders who 
were resentful against what they 
termed deliberate misrepresentation, 
did not take to the idea that one should 
go on a relief expedition with a motion 
picture camera. They resented the spec- 
tacular methods of the visitors. 

Other groups came to agitate and to 
stir up trouble. In March of that spring 
there arrived from eastern colleges a 
group of half a hundred students who 
wanted to study labor problems at the 
source. They had heard so much of the 
ugly situation in eastern Kentucky that 
they publicly expressed fear for their 
lives while in the state. On March 28, 
they visited the state capitol and on the 
lawn in front were addressed by Gov- 
ernor Ruby Laffoon who told them that 
they were “easily bluffed’’ and that 
their self-imagined fears for safety 
while in Kentucky did not amount “‘to a 
row of pins.” After posing for a pic- 
ture they boarded their two buses and 
announced that they were going to 
Washington for further protest. 

That night more than one hundred 
citizens, led by the Kiwanis club, in- 
cluding leading county citizens in Bell 
County and other leaders in the City of 
Pineville, came together to debate 
whether or not they should ignore the 
insults heaped upon them and continue 
to be courteous to such visitors. There 
was before the group the question of 
whether Pineville was to be harassed 
continually by outside agitators, or 
whether they should protect themselves 
and find ways of stopping unfavorable 
and unwarranted publicity. That night 
at 12:00 o’clock, the “visitors” were 
escorted to the Kentucky-Tennessee 
line and advised to keep out of Ken- 
tucky. This was the end of a long fight 
of the citizens against outside agi- 
tators, but the best people feared that 
the unfavorable publicity abroad had 
seriously reflected on their people and 
their citizenship. All this outside agita- 
tion was deeply resented, for the wel- 
fare agencies in Pineville and Bell 
County had ample funds and assistance 
to give all the help needed, and were 
thoroughly able to cope with the situa- 
tion. Moreover, there was no real strike 
in the coal fields, though it was ad- 
mitted that the depression had brought 
new problems. The situation was such 
that one large coal company went into 
bankruptcy and one bank closed its 
doors. 

The Kiwanis club rose to its oppor- 
tunities. Here was a real situation, dra- 
matic and exciting. Here was a picture 
of human life struggling with the social 
forces and mixed with tragedy and 
comedy, while head-line hunters and 
paid agitators sought to reap their re- 
ward. There was misrepresentation 
a-plenty, and it was time to take ac- 
count of stock. Out of it all, two Ki- 
wanians emerged as leaders. Herndon 
Evans, a university trained editor and 
publisher of the local paper, a journal- 
ist of ability, and a member of the 
local Kiwanis club, became nationally 
famous as the person who with his able 
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pen told the world through the press 
and magazines the facts about the 
whole situation. Credit was given Mr. 
Evans through the press of the country 
for giving an interpretation and facts 
of which the country was ignorant. An- 
other Kiwanis leader, Mr. Walter B. 
Smith, a rising young attorney, ad- 
vocated that the Kiwanis club take 
some action to offset unfavorable com- 
ment abroad. This was the problem in 
this dramatic setting that led to a new 
movement. Smith advocated an educa- 
tional program and in and around this 
dramatic setting was born a new idea. 
The Kiwanis club agreed to get be- 
hind the folk-lore program just then 
being developed in that great area, and 
through processes of education, let the 
world find out that Pineville was a city 
natural beauty, as well as 
culture and refinement. 


of great 


In June, 1931, there had been held 
near Pineville the first Mountain Laurel 
Festival. This had been suggested as 
an event to commemorate the work of 
a pioneer explorer of Kentucky, Dr. 
Thomas Walker, who came over the Old 
Wilderness Road into Kentucky in 1751 
and built the first house in Kentucky 
ever erected by a white man. Dr. Walk- 
er had come through this section and 
had walked over the very spot where 
Pineville stands. He had marveled at 
the natural beauty and enjoyed the 
wonderful scenery of Pine Mountain 
and the great mountain ranges stretch- 
ing far into the Cumberlands. From 
Cumberland Gap near Middlesboro, he 
had looked longingly beyond Pine 
Mountain. Even before the arrival of 
Daniel Boone, Dr. Thomas Walker was 
a forerunner of Kentucky’s pioneer ex- 
plorers. To commemorate his memory, 
the Laurel Festival had been suggested. 
It was small in beginning and needed 
backing. The Kiwanis club at Pineville 
had been instrumental in bringing the 
governor of Kentucky to the first festi- 
val, and now determined to get behind 
this program and make of it an educa- 
tional event of great significance. This 
festival had followed the lines of the 
Apple Blossom Festival in Virginia and 
the Rhododendron Festival in North 
Carolina. At Clear Creek Mountain 
Springs near Pineville a day was spent 
in addresses on Dr. Thomas Walker, in 
folk-songs, and folk-dances and in the 
crowning of a Laurel Queen. The gov- 
ernor of the state placed the crown on 
Miss Betty Baxter and initiated the cus- 
tom of giving her a kiss. Kentucky is 
rich in folk-lore and its mountain bal- 
lads are noted over the entire country. 
Native mountain people staged moun- 
tain plays and sang folk songs and a 
hundred piece band from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky furnished music for 
the occasion. Thanks to the Kiwanis 
club and to the energy of Walter B. 
Smith, first chairman of the Festival, 
the affair was pronounced a success. 

From this small beginning, the 
Laurel Festival began to take on new 
proportions. The Pineville Kiwanis club 
determined to use the possibilities of 
this Festival for preservation of the 
rich folk-lore of the mountain area, to 


exhibit the natural beauties of the 
Cumberland and Pine Mountain area, 
and to develop in connection with it an 
educational program which would not 
only attract tourists and the people 
of the state, but would make the rich 
coal field area an attractive spot for 
tourists and for students of folk life 
and folk ways. It was a case of starting 
where you are. 

The people of Pineville have the 
riches of one of the greatest coal fields 
of America; the population is made up 
of business and professional men who 
do the engineering and other profes- 
sional work in the coal fields and in a 
city of 3,600 people. They have good 
schools, nice homes, and a rich com- 
munity life. They educate their chil- 
dren and their leaders are mostly col- 
lege bred—not only cultured and well- 
informed, but men of vigor and hustle 
who know how to bring things to pass. 
Their Kiwanis club was, and still is, a 
live organization and their Kiwanis 
leaders had sufficient vision to plan in 
a large way. They realized the educa- 
tional possibilities of bringing together 
cultural groups from various parts of 
Kentucky for participation in a folk- 
lore program. 

The assistance of the press and of 
the colleges of the state was sought. 
Immediately the press of the state re- 
sponded and heralded the program as 
a worth-while educational institution. 
Valuable publicity was given by the 
“Kentucky Progress Magazine,” at that 
time an able and valuable publication 
devoted to developing Kentucky’s cul- 
tural, economic, and social conditions. 
The Kiwanis club had a vision of de- 
veloping the artistic aspects of the 
festival, to use it in breaking down 
isolation and provincialism, and to pre- 
serve the best traditions and folk-life 
of a proud state. They realized that it 
is the folk life of a people that gives 
color and makes life worth living. 
The colorful folk life of the eastern 
Kentucky Mountains is its charm and 
glory. All this was realized and a vis- 
ion of bringing the good life and of 
making it a more attractive place to 
live was all thought through by the 
Pineville leaders before launching on a 
far-reaching program which would 
make life richer and more worth while 
and preserve the best traditions of a 
colorful state. 

The Kiwanis club continued to fur- 
nish the leadership, and organized the 
Kentucky Mountain Laurel Associa- 
tion, formed of public spirited citizens 
over the state with a vision for its edu- 
cational advantages. The year just 
closing had Frederick Wallace of Paris, 
Kentucky, as president of the Associa- 
tion and he gave freely of his time and 
money in working out a program and 
in furthering the work. For the coming 
year, R. M. Watt of Lexington, presi- 
dent of Kentucky Utilities Company, 
has been selected as president. It is a 
non-profit organization, and it is com- 
mitted to the idea that the festival must 
be kept on a high plane and its educa- 


tional values stressed. In ten short 
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years, amazing results have been ob- 
tained. Pineville is still a center of 
state interest and even of national in- 
terest. During the spring of 1940, the 
Kiwanis club and other local manage- 
ment have received requests from trade 
journals, magazines, travel bureaus and 
sundry publications over the country 
for information regarding the festival. 
Students of rural betterment have 
come to look on the undertaking as an 


agency for the enrichment of rural 
and village life. 
College presidents over the state 


were at first slow to see the educational 
values, but after the first program, 
realized the educational possibilities, 
and quickly responded, sending bands 
and student delegations to take part. 
In May, 1940, young women from some 
forty colleges were sent as delegates 
to compete for honors, to take part in 
the exercises, and to compete for 
Laurel Queen. Thousands of people 
from all over Kentucky and other parts 
of the country were attracted to Pine- 
ville to witness the delightful per- 
formances, and to see the Kentucky 
Mountains at their best. Youth and 
beauty vied there in colorful pageants. 
Twenty bands led a grand parade and 
Governor Keen Johnson crowned the 
Laurel Queen. 

No longer will there go out from 
Pineville any literature of a “reign of 
terror,” they hope, but there will be 
reverberations of colorful pageants, 
charming maidens, delightful enter- 
tainment, and appreciation of the 
colorful folk life and folk dances. Ki- 
wanian Harry M. Carr of Pineville was 
general manager and the Kentucky 
Mountain Laurel Association raised 
some ten thousand dollars from volun- 
tary gifts to defray the necessary ex- 
penses. May Queen exercises on college 
campuses of the state have now become 
tame compared with the massive ex- 
hibition of feminine pulchritude at 
Pineville. Kiwani-culture is the new 
name applied to the activities of Ki- 
wanis clubs as patrons of the aesthetic 
folk life of the people. Instead of being 
a symbol of lawlessness and bloodshed 
as was thought of a few years ago, 
the men of Pineville have become 
patrons of culture and a richer folk 
life. Back of all this program stands 
the Pineville Kiwanis club which has 
kept the development of the program 
constantly before the public for ten 
years; they have worked unselfishly for 
its development and with large vision 
directed its growth into channels of 
social betterment and community use- 
fulness. The effect of the program has 
been marked. The spirit of Kiwanis is 
still strong with the men and this year 
that club has as its President Kiwanian 
Walter B. Smith, first chairman of the 
festival, who boasts that the club’s 
record of attendance for the year is 
around 99.44%. Thus through the years 
there continues a program where the 
men of yesterday and today have 
turned their attention to the arts of 
peace and to the development of a 
richer, finer cultural life for a proud 
and vigorous people. 


SSS 
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Begin Physical 
Education Early 


(From page 405) 


British games that had come over with 
the colonists. Like any good system, 
these systems had been developed to 
meet the exact needs of the country in 
which they were developed, but the 
sad factor in this situation was, that the 
needs of these countries were not the 
needs of America. The German and 
Swedish systems were developed in the 
light of the social, military and political 
traditions and conditions of Europe, 
which were, and are, at the opposite 
pole from those in America. 

Since the close of the World War 
there has definitely been a new move- 
ment under way in physical education 
in America which has gathered force 
from year to year. It had its beginning 
through the effort of those who wished 
to discover the needs of American 
school children and to furnish them 
with a program that would scientifical- 
ly supply the needs of children who 
are to become the future adult citizens 
of the greatest democracy in the world, 
rather than to adapt a ready made 
European system which was derived to 
build citizens for an absolute opposite 
type of society. 

Most citizens and educators in par- 
ticular are thoroughly convinced of 
the values of properly directed labora- 
tories as being the best method of 
teaching natural, pure and biological 
sciences. Laboratory education is noth- 
ing more than learning by doing, or 
learning through the experiences of 
work. When young people solve prob- 
lems in arithmetic, learn to write, or 
for that matter learn to speak, or walk, 
all are in reality laboratory work. In 
fact, we learn nothing except through 
the experience of activity of one nature 
or another. 

Physical education is just another 
kind of laboratory activity or educa- 
tion, where the student has the oppor- 
tunity to react to many and varied 
situations in the swimming pool, the 
gymnasium, on the playing or athletic 
field and the playgound. These situa- 
tions bring about the most desirable 
changes in his personality and char- 
acter behavior, because the responses 
made to the situations provided for 
him in these play laboratories bring 
about desirable changes, modifications 
or education through physical expres- 
sion that is desired on the part of the 
student, and he receives concomitant 
learning in cultural aspects that are 
associated with the leisure time prob- 
lem of each and every individual. The 
situations he meets and copes with in 
his play gives him experiences which 
teach him to express himself decisively, 
to display needed physical courage, 
initiative and stickability. Through the 
play situations that confront him, he 
is encouraged to take part in physical 
activities in such a manner as to 
develop gradually such needs as self- 
confidence, self-reliance, determina- 

(Turn to page 432) 
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Conducted by GEORGE W. KIMBALL 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
Some of these questions, of interest to all Kiwanians, with 
their answers will be published under this heading. 












Q. In a club operating near a naval 
or army base, can the officers attached 
to the base be classified as to their rank? 
(Secretary) 

A. No. That would not be a sound 
protedure any more than to classify an 
automobile dealer by the name or price 
of the car he sells. 


Q. Can an active member belong to 
two Kiwanis clubs within the same divi- 
sion? (Secretary) 


A. He cannot be an active, privileged, 
or reserve member of more than one 
club no matter where they are located. 
He could be an active, privileged, or re- 
serve member of one club and an honor- 
ary member of another. 





Q. Does a club have to limit the time 
of its meeting in its by-laws? (Secre- 
tary) 


A. No. The only requirement is that 
there shall be a weekly luncheon or din- 
ner meeting provision. However, few 
clubs would want their meeting's to last 
beyond the suggested limit of 1% hours 
found in Article X, Section 1 of the 
Standard Form for Club By-Laws. 


Q. Where can we secure a list of pos- 
sible classifications? (Secretary) 


A. A partial list of classifications is 
available at Headquarters. It contains 
several hundred of the more common 
divisions of professions, business, and 
industry. There is a complete list avail- 
able at Washington for $1.25. A volume 
“Alphabetical Index of Occupations” 
prepared by the Bureau of the Census 


of the Department of Commerce in- 
cludes in its more than 500 pages many 
thousands of classifications. 


Q. Can a club waive the membership 
fee to its former members? (President) 


A. Most clubs do not require a second 
membership fee from a former member. 
A few clubs have by-law provisions 
which place a time limit beyond which 
another or partial membership fee is 
required, 





pride in 


create 


Q. How can 


Kiwanis membership? (President) 


you 


A. By making your club warrant it. 


Q. Does a reserve member have the 
same privileges as a privileged mem- 
ber? (Secretary) 


A. No. The privileged member can 
vote, hold office, and is exempt from 
attendance requirements. The reserve 
member must meet attendance rquire- 
ments; he has no vote; neither can he 
hold office. There are other limitations 
on reserve members. Read Section 3 of 
Article III of the Standard Form for 
Club By-Laws. 


Q. Should classification be stretched? 
(Secretary) 


A. No, and there is no need of even 
considering such action. The classifica- 
tion plan of Kiwanis is broad enough to 
meet every legitimate requirement. 
Without classification we would get into 
the field of other community organiza- 
tions, 


Q. Is it possible to take two members 
from each subdivision of a major classi- 
fication? (Secretary) 


A. When a major classification such 
as medicine, law, etc., has been officially 
broken down to legitimate subdivisions 
each is considered as a separate classi 
fication opened to two memberships. 
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Begin Physical Education Early 


(From page 431) 


tion, and the highest possible morale. 
His experiences on the playing fields, 
and his responses thereto, train him 
to be cool-headed and to maintain a 
desirable temper, to coédperate with his 
fellows, and loyalty to his team and 
school, to respect and obey the rules, 
to play fairly, and to be thorough and 
dependable, in other words, to be what 
we choose to call a good sportsman, 
and these are all qualities of character 
and personality which society demands 
the individual have. But do not mis- 
understand me, for I do not mean to 
say that this type of laboratory training 
will of itself invariably produce this 
kind of habitual behavior, but that the 
situations provided in this laboratory 
are the best that can be provided for 
the purpose of directing the education 
of the young toward these ends, and 


these ends are the vital necessities that 
we must have in the citizen of a de- 
mocracy. 

There is reasonable supporting evi- 
dence to the effect that no other activ- 
ities of the school give training and 
experiences so significantly in the 
fundamental tendencies and emotions 
out of which there are such great pos- 
sibilities for the development of habits, 
attitudes, and ideals that are so neces- 
sary in the education of citizens to 
live in a social order such as America. 
Physical education properly organized 
and conducted seems to offer greater 
possibilities than any other phase of 
the whole educational project, and the 
sooner the entire citizenry of this coun- 
try realizes these facts the safer it will 
become for the democratic way of 
living. 


My First Funeral 


(From page 404) 


they’re both old women. I did hear tell 
that one of ’em has been insane twelve 
years and t’other twenty.” I began to 
wonder what I was in for, and wished 
the Medfield ministers had taken turns 
on vacations. 

When we reached the asylum, I was 
taken through the women’s wing, where 
I had to pass between two rows of iron- 
barred cells inhabited by grinning and 
leering unfortunates whose sudden si- 
lence as I approached was followed by 
a barrage of screamed obscenities as I 
passed. My undertaker guide seemed 
to forget his great hurry temporarily 
in his desire that I should miss none of 
the sights. Then he escorted me down- 
stairs to what was called, by courtesy, 
“the morgue.” It was simply a white- 
washed cellar. 

Side by side, supported on _ plain 
wooden carpenter’s horses, were two 
old-fashioned diamond-shaped pine cof- 
Rude as they were, they never- 
theless dominated the room with the 
mystery of death. The lids were off, 
and I stepped nearer and gazed, fas- 
cinated, at the faces of the two old 
They looked startlingly alike, 


fins. 


women, 


although the undertaker assured me 
that they were “no relation a-tall.” 
The undertaker took a common 


kitchen chair, the only article of furni- 
ture in the place, sat down in it and 


tilted it back against the wall. I re- 
member fearing that his black coat 
would get whitewash on it. Then he 


fished from one pocket a cigar and 
lighted it, pulled from his tail-pocket 
a newspaper and opened it, and said, 
as I hesitated, 

“Well, sail in, bub.” 

It seems incredible now as I write 
it, but those were his actual words. 


My senses were so sharpened by the 
uncouth and ghastly affair and I was 
then so deeply impressed by the con- 


sciousness that it was my first official 
funeral, that I still remember distinctly 
every single detail of the occasion. 

I recall that I protested at proceeding 
until the mourners had arrived, and 
he said, between puffs at his cigar, 

“There won’t be no mourners. Them 


relations that requested Christian 
burial hain’t showed up and _ prob’ly 
won’t. Anyways, I ain’t goin’ to wait 


for ’em. Go right head, and make it 
short and sweet.” 

I was so shocked at his boorish levity 
and callous attitude and so outraged by 
the mockery of the whole situation that 


I nearly walked out. If this was a 
“Christian burial,’ I was sure that 
heathen ones were carried out with 
more respect for the proprieties. I had 


been feeling rather sick at the pit of my 
stomach, but my indignation banished 
the sick feeling and roused a sort of 
fledgling professional pride. 

After all, young and inexperienced 
I might be, and no one was more aware 
of that than I, but I was there in that 
room as a representative of the Chris- 
tian church, and this was a challenge. 
If there was nothing Christian about 
the arrangements, I, at least, could be 
respectful and dignified in the presence 
of death. 

And suddenly it occurred to me that 
sometime, somewhere, these old women 
had loved and been loved. I felt sorry 
for them that they had spent their last 
years here so unloved. But, perhaps, 
even now, some relatives who could not 
be present were sincerely mourning 
their passing and were glad that they 
had found peace at last. At least there 
had been two persons who had cared 
enough to ask for Christian burial for 
these women. Well, they should have it. 

As I thus thought kindly of others, 
I forgot my own embarrassing position 
and all fear left me. In that moment 
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I became a minister. Ordination would 
wait on years of study, but I would be- 
gin my ministering now. 

I had no little black morocco min- 
ister’s handbook with funeral services 
to fit all occasions. I didn’t have even 
a Bible with me, for I had left the 
boarding-house in haste and was so 
inexperienced that I really hadn’t 
thought of bringing one. Never mind! 
I had a lot of the Bible in my memory. 

I began quoting the Twenty-third 
Psalm and the Fourteenth of John and 
other appropriate Bible passages that I 
had memorized in Sunday School. “Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil.” 
“Let not your heart be troubled.” As 
the familiar verses gave me more con- 
fidence, my young voice rang out in 
that old cellar. 

For the moment I had forgotten my 
audience of one, but my eyes were 
drawn his way by a sudden thump 
when he brought his tilted chair to its 
proper position. As I continued my 
improvised service I glanced at him 
occasionally and saw him quietly fold 
up his newpaper and put it back in 
his tail-pocket. Then he removed his 
cigar from his mouth and let it go out 
as he listened respectfully. 

When I said, “Let us pray,” he 
bowed his head, and at the end of my 
fervent prayer, he uttered a reverent 
“Amen.” 

As he was putting the covers on the 
coffins, he remarked, 

“Well, reverend, we had a good serv- 
ice even if they wasn’t many here.”’ 

The assistant had the wagon backed 
up to the bulk-head of the ceHar 
morgue. When he clumped down the 
steps to help carry up the coffins, the 
undertaker barked at him, 

“Take off your hat, you fool: don’t 
you know nothin’?” 

We all rode to the cemetery together 
in the same wagon,—the undertaker, 
his assistant, the two bodies and I. On 
the way, for the first time the under- 
taker asked my name, and laughed 
when I told him. I wondered what was 
so amusing about it until he said, 

“That’s kinda funny, ‘cause 
burial is goin’ to be in the 
field.” 

Through the main cemetery with its 
well-kept private plots and stone monu- 
ments we drove to a far corner, where 
a number of single graves were marked 
only by wooden sticks. A pile of raw 
yellow dirt revealed our destination. 

I could see but one grave and won- 
dered where the other one was. But 
they lowered the second coffin on top 
of the first. Meeting my questioning 
glance, the undertaker said, half 
apologetically, 

“Saves a lot of diggin’ and nobody 
will know or care.” 

Then he picked up a handful of the 
yellow dirt and said, 

“Go ahead with the committal, Rev- 
erend Potter, and when you say ‘Ashes 
to ashes and dust to dust,’ I’ll throw 
this dirt in.” 

I felt horrified, although I knew that 


the 
potter’s 
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this was a part of the orthodox ritual 
of old-fashioned burial services. In 
this instance it seemed the climax of 
a series of ignominies. 

“Wait a minute,” I said, “I have a 
better idea.’”? I walked to a nearby 
clump of yellow daisies, “‘Black-eyed 
Susans,” and picked a handful of them. 

“Use these instead of the dirt,” I 
told him, “There ought to be some 
flowers at a funeral.” He gave me a 
strange look, but tossed the dirt aside 
and took the flowers. And at the proper 
time during the simple committal serv- 
ice, he stooped and laid them carefully, 


even gently, in the grave. 

It helped a little, but I can still hear 
the hollow thud of the shovelfuls of 
dirt on those desolate coffins as the 
grave was filled. 

I never received any fee or word of 
thanks from the undertaker, the in- 
stitution authorities, or the relatives, 
but I didn’t care. I figured that the 
money I might have made selling dishes 
that afternoon would have been de- 
voted to my education anyway, and, 
hustle as I might, I couldn’t have 
earned enough to buy that much educa- 
tion. 


The Scrimmage Line 


(From page 409) 


social order we cannot be protected 
from failure and achieve success at 
the same time. 

We are all painfully aware of the 
fatal blunders and tragic violations of 
-apitalism; violations which are prob- 
ably the greatest challenge America 
faces today in a world of conflicting 
philosophies. Can we make the demo- 
cratic processes function in such a 
manner that we can achieve security 
in a social order which will maintain 
freedom? But we are concerned in 
this discussion with that capitalism 
developed by the spirit of democracy 
which by its very nature is one of 
equity; a democracy in which equal 
contributions cannot be given to un- 
equal people without violating the laws 
of justice; a democracy which can 
never be comparable with a corporate 
state. Indifference to the individual is 
a virtue in a corporate state; it is only 
a weakness in capitalism. 

Capitalism concerns itself with the 
virility of freedom, with growth, with 
the potentialities of excellence; and it 
surrounds itself with the consequences 
of excellence. Culture is a mode of 
growth; it is not a consummation. We 
cannot buy our way, or spend our way, 
or vote our way to culture. It is not 
an endowment, we will have to earn it. 
Each generation must achieve culture 
for itself. 

Socialism, by its very nature, con- 
cerns itself with the weak. And it sur- 
rounds itself with the consequences of 
the weak. If I order a football squad 
down the field on a wind sprint with 
instructions to arrive at the finish line 
altogether at the same time, the only 
possible procedure is for each player 
to slow down and run at the speed of 
the slowest runner. Socialism procedes 
by that principle and proposes to 
create social security even at the ex- 
pense of personal security, a price that 
is prohibitive for humanity. The prac- 
tical experience the world over has 
shown that socialism makes an entity 
of economic status and stifles intellec- 
tual freedom. The eternal discipline 
of socialism is “you must do” and the 
eternal discipline of capitalism is “TI 
would do.” I concur with John Dewey 
when he says that “The only freedom 


of enduring importance is freedom of 
intelligence.” 

Listen to Dr. Robert A. Millikin of 
the California Institute of Technology 
give us some significant facts concern- 
ing progress under the American sys- 
tem of business enterprize. ‘‘The aver- 
age wage earner in America today can 


buy seven times as much with his 
wages as he could in 1840; or more 
than twice as much in 1910. Also 


despite increasing population and in- 
creasing use of labor-saving machinery, 
the percentage of our population gain- 
fully employed increased 25% between 
1870 and 1930. The lowest class of 
male labor, i.e. unskilled labor, gets 
nearly twice as much in real wages in 
the United States as in England, three 
times as much as in Germany, and thir- 
teen times as much as in Russia.” 

Look at the record in America for 
the last 150 years with reference to 
homes, schools, churches, libraries, 
recreation, hospitals and educated peo- 
ple, more of everything than any other 
nation on earth. The trouble is not 
without—the trouble is within and we 
need to work on ourselves. Socialism 
will not solve the problem; socialism 
is the problem. The greatest need in 
America today is capacity for freedom 
and self discipline on the scrimmage 
line. 

3. Right relationships with each 
other. The crown of a fighting ball 
club is team play; right relationships 
with each other. On any ball club you 
will find quite an assortment of person- 
alities and yet the players work to- 
gether respecting the rights of each 
other. The underlying tenet of democ- 
racy is respect for and faith in per- 
sonality. 

The late Dr. Fox of Pasadena said 
that: “Truth is right relationships.” 
If a big tackle on the line of scrimmage 
has right relationships with his weight 
and with his muscle he can move his 
opponent out of the way. If he has 
wrong relationships with his weight 
and muscle he will probably be moved 
back on the ground and take a look at 
the sky. Truth is right relationships 
all the way from common values to 
eternal values. Patriotism is right 
relationships with one’s country. Mor- 
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ality is right relationships with ex- 
pression. Sportsmanship is right rela- 
tionships with honesty. Education is 
right relationships with knowledge and 
experience. Religion is right relation- 
ships with truth, beauty and goodness. 
(I am not using the word “religion” 
in the sense which connotes churches 
and doctrine.) Ignorance is wrong 
relationships. Political ignorance 
means tyranny. Business ignorance 
means disaster. Ignorance always 
means woe. Individuals who fail to 
see the relationship of cause and effect 
will never be able to draw conclusions 
that square with facts. They will never 
be able to take advantage of oppor- 
tunity nor enjoy freedom. 

Democracy seeks right relationships. 
True freedom is freedom with, not 
from. The largest area of freedom 
possible for man is in the mode of 
human relationships. Ball players help 
each other on the line. They have team 
spirit. In a very deep sense the only 
way one can ever experience freedom 
is by helping others to be free. Insensi- 
tiveness to the great mystery to which 
we refer when we say “the team” or 


“humanity” signifies spiritual death. 
That is not an antiquated, feeble 
truth. It is a timeless truth related to 


the perpetuity of democracy. 

4, Leadership and acceptance of it. 
Scrimmage line action is set in motion 
under the leadership of a quarterback. 
We find free acceptance of expert 
guidance. One of the greatest needs 
in America today is that men should 
know the processes by which some men 
can lead other men. By that process 
a ball club moves. 

A ball club moves forward by action 
for all, through all, according to the 
rules, under the leadership of a wise 
quarterback. Now that suggests a con- 
cept of democracy similar to that of 
Nitti, the Italian philosopher, that 
might very well supplement the im- 
mortal Lincoln’s proposition of gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people 
and for the people. By what people? 
Who? Competent people? Carlyle 
said: ‘“‘Democracy is the right to be 
lead by men who know.” Unless we 
have leadership of the best we are lost. 
Democracy is like a ball club—prog- 
ress for all, through all, according to 
the rules, under the leadership of wise 
and social minds. Why a social mind? 
Well, H. G. Wells says that a social 
mind is the greatest mind in history. 
A social mind is the inclusive mind; it 
respects the oneness of the whole; it 
considers a worthwhile individual as 
worthwhile regardless of how he makes 
a living. A social mind never uses an 
individual as a means to an end when 
the use to which he is put is detri- 
mental to him. A social mind runs a 
business according to the laws of jus- 
tice and without profits on the ele- 
mentary decencies of life. And it con- 
siders as undemocratic any move which 
puts a block on individual development. 
There must be fair and expert leader- 
ship on the line of scrimmage. 

(Turn to page 436) 
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The Scrimmage Line 
(From page 433) 


- 


5. A learning process. Scrimmage 
line perfection is the result of weeks 
of training and practice. All of the 
players learn by practice how to func- 
tion in various individual capacities. 
Education is the instrument of democ- 
racy. If the democratic process is to 
be perpetuated it must provide an 
educational base broad enough to in- 
sure intelligent action by the masses 
on the scrimmage line. You can’t fight 
an idea by eliminating it. 

Now there is a land of slavery, (and 
a man is a slave when he is enslaved 
by his own blind desires) and there is 
a land of freedom; a world of ideas, 
of beauty, of thought. To reach that 
happy land of freedom I would call a 
play built around liberal education and 
a belief in a power beyond one’s self. 
We need to renew our allegiance with 
a philosophy expressed in the old 
Northwest Ordinance of 150 years 
ago. “Religion, knowledge and moral- 
ity, being necessary to the welfare of 
mankind, and the means of 
education forever be en- 
couraged,” 

Now what kind of education will we 
have in America tomorrow? In a very 
large measure we will have the kind 
of education you want. What kind will 
you want? You will want the kind 
your philosophy dictates. And your 
philosophy? Well, it is the difference 


schools 
should 


between success and failure. Your 
philosophy must be a lamp not under 
a cover, but on its stand so that people 
can see the light. Life with it must be 
a different sort of thing than life with- 
out it. 

Education is not stuff, it is reaction 
on the scrimmage line. We may have 
before us all the volumes ever written 
on the intrinsic features of education 
but that is not enough. Education is 
that which living educators recognize 
and respect as such. How could it be 
otherwise? Education not only teaches 
history; it makes history according to 
the philosophy and the personal utility 
of the educator. 

The greatest philosophy of education 
ever uttered was presented to man- 
kind 2000 years ago by the Great 
Philosopher when he said, “I am the 
truth.” Truth lives through personality. 

Away down at the other end of the 
field, beyond the goal line are freedom 
and democracy. We can’t score with- 
out a struggle. We will never 
with robots on the line. We must have 
individuals who understand that free- 
dom is a responsibility; individuals 
who do not believe that government 
should do for them what they cannot 
possibly do for themselves; individuals 
with Christianity’s conception of per- 
sonality. A different world will never 
be a better world until that day comes. 


score 


Kiwanis Campaigns for Safety 


(From page 396) 


Kansas City, Missouri, in the 250,000 
to 500,000 group, besides winning the 
national grand award. 

Worcester, Massachusetts, in the 
100,000 to 250,000 group. 

Pontiac, Michigan, in the 50,000 to 
100,000 group. 

Clarksburg, West Virginia, in 
25,000 to 50,000 group. 

Aberdeen, South Dakota, in the 10,- 
000 to 25,000 group. 

Contest rules provide that the na- 
tional grand prizes go to the state and 
city which, in the opinion of the judges, 
came nearest to doing the maximum 
that could be accomplished practicably 
for traffic safety. 

In judging reports, 50 points were 
allowed for low death rates and for a 
reduction of the death rate below the 
average for the three years preceding 
1939. Five points were allowed for 
completeness in accident reporting and 
maintaining a permanent accident rec- 
ord file, 10 points for safe traffic plan- 
ning and construction, 15 points for 
effective traffic law enforcement and 
10 points each for development of child 


the 


safety and public educational pro- 
grams, 

The judges were Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, commissioner of the United 
States Public Roads Administration; 


Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation and of 
the Studebaker Corporation, and Col. 
John Stilwell, president of the National 
Safety Council and vice-president of 
the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc. 

“In making all awards,’”’ Colonel Stil- 
well said, “the judges took into account 
the difference in traffic conditions in 
various parts of the country. 

“Kansas City won the grand award 
as well as first place in its group be- 
cause of its remarkable reduction of 
53 per cent in its traffic deaths, the 
result of an unusually comprehensive 
safety program carried on by the city 
traffic engineer, the police department, 
the schools and the Kansas City Safety 
Council. 

“Rhode Island presented an amazing 
record. Its rate of only four traffic 
deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles 
was by far the lowest for any state and 
was less than one-third of the national 
average. It is another example of the 
success of an exceedingly well-balanced 
program carried on by all state depart- 
ments and backed by citizens’ organi- 
zations.”’ 

When the secretary of the Texas- 
Oklahoma District, Day Fezler, was 
asked just what part Kiwanis played in 
helping make Oklahoma the winner in 
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the Southern Division he wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“Kiwanis has had an active part in 
the reduction of traffic accidents and 
deaths in Oklahoma during 1939. When 
funds of the Oklahoma City police de- 
partment were exhausted, Kiwanis took 
the lead in a movement to raise funds 
to purchase large safety signs to be 
placed at street intersections in the 
business district and at other intersec- 
tions of main traffic arteries. The Ki- 
wanis club was the first civic group to 
finance the purchasing and placing of a 
number of such signs and the example 
was followed by other civic groups and 
business organizations. The seven hun- 
dred members of Kiwanis Junior Po- 
lice were inducted into office through 
impressive ceremonies. In this manner 
the message of safety was brought to 
some 388,000 school children by Kiwan- 
ians with the wholehearted codperation 
of city officials. This was in Oklahoma 
City. Throughout the state, activities 
were on a comparative scale and the 
whole state became safety minded. 
Many Kiwanis clubs sponsor Junior 
Police.” 

In Minnesota, winner in the North- 
ern Division, Kiwanis did its share 
and worked with other organizations 
to bring about more safe highways and 
streets. Special activities in several cit- 
ies are being cared for daily by com- 
mittees from Kiwanis clubs. The Min- 
nesota Safety Council, according to 
Homer B. Thomas of the Automobile 
Club of St. Paul, and a former lieuten- 
ant governor in the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District, is made up of safety commit- 
tees from each county, all of the de- 
partments of state and practically all 
civic, service and fraternal organiza- 
tions. “It is through the interest and 
activities of all of these organizations 
that we are gradually selling safety to 
the people of Minnesota,’’ writes Ki- 
wanian Thomas. 

In Washington, winner in the West- 
ern Division, Kiwanians were consist- 
ently codperative. From Harold C. 
Jones, secretary of the Pacific-North- 
west District, comes the statement that 
Kiwanians have worked diligently with 
automobile clubs and all bodies striving 
to lessen traffic accidents and deaths 
and have kept committees busy for 
years. Secretary Jones volunteers the 
information that a Portlander, Ben 
Boynton, coined the slogan “Safety 
First” back in 1913 or 1914. Secretary 
Jones was working with Boynton on an 
accident prevention committee of the 
Progressive Business Men’s Club at the 
time. 

Rhode Island, winner in the Eastern 
Division and winner of the national 
grand award, had some real Kiwanis 
assistance according to Lieutenant 
Governor Stanley C. Gray, who writes: 

“Clubs throughout the state worked 
hard and their activities backed up the 
efforts of city and state officials. It is 
a great thing to know you have the 
safest state in the nation and it is 


fine to realize that Kiwanis has been of 
such splendid assistance. 
It is interesting to note that in the 
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Southern States where Oklahoma was 
the winner, second place went to Texas, 
giving the Texas-Oklahoma District all 
of the top honors. In the western states 
division, Washington was first and Ore- 
gon second, giving the United States 
section of the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict, with the exception of the Idaho 
panhandle, both honors. In the Eastern 
Division, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts represented the New England 
District with Connecticut in honorable 
mention place. New Jersey was third. 

While the Cleveland, Ohio, club as 
an organization did not render active 
service, the members of the club 
worked in various ways to help give the 
city first place in the large population 
class. Individually, they made the effort 
to drive safely and sanely. 

Kansas City, Missouri, had Kiwanis 
help in winning place in its population 
class and in its award of the national 
grand honors. Says Club Secretary D. 
R. Alexander: 

“This is an example of what groups 
of all agencies, all clubs and all indi- 
viduals can do. Kiwanis did have a real 
part in it. We codperated with the 
Safety Council, numerous spot an- 
nouncements were made on our pro- 
gram, and Kiwanis made many safety 
talks. We are proud to have helped.” 


Worcester, Massachusetts, had the | 
help of its Kiwanis club. Writes Sec- | 


retary William C. Radcliffe: 

‘“‘We have been identified with safety 
in the streets for many years. When a 
Citizens’ Safety Council was organized 
to work with the Safety Council we 
were represented at the first meeting 
of this council and are still represented. 
This council has done good work along 
lines which might not come under po- 
lice jurisdiction.” 


Pontiac, Michigan, was winner in its | 


population division and Secretary O. G. 
Fairbanks writes: 


“One of our outstanding citizens, | 


Chief of Police Rhodes, is a Kiwanian 
and materially assisted in bringing 


about this achievement. Our member- | 


ship has personally codperated and we 
are very proud to have played a part in 
bringing this honor to our city.” 

In Clarksburg, West Virginia, there 
has been but one traffic death in four 
years. Kiwanians were active partici- 
pants in all campaigns to make and 
keep the city safe. 

Aberdeen, South Dakota, impressed 
the judges greatly with its unusually 
thorough program and especially with 
its bicycle and pedestrian campaigns. 
That Kiwanians participated is assured. 


Put Safety First on the Fourth! 


A Resolution Adopted by 


The Executive Committee of the 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Each year America chooses the Fourth 


of July to stagea jam bore¢ of carelessness. 


Thousands are killed or injured in ac- 


cidents. Children are maimed for life. 
Why? Because, ironically, America is 
celebrating the birth of its Independence. 


On the highways... inthe homes... 
on the beach and picnic grounds—-every- 
where men, women and children are killed 


off by the score, even as they celebrate. 


There is no rhyme or reason to this 


wholesale slaughter. It must be stopped! 


It can be stopped if every one of us 
uses caution and common sense. The 
things that cause these tragedies are 
| things we can control—haste, selfishness, 


thoughtlessness, the desire to show off, 


| The National Safety Council therefore 
ealls on America to stop this mid-summer 
massacre by signing a new Declaration of 
Independence—independence from annual 
tribute of thousands of American lives 
needlessly sacrificed . . . independence 


| from the kind of celebration that leaves 





us the dead and the sightless and the suf- 


It calls on every citizen of the United 
States to do his or her part in this new 
independence from death and disaster by 
being careful and considerate of others on 
the streets and highways, being careful 
while boating or swimming, and by tak- 
ing no chances with explosives or fire- 


works. 


It calls on all churches, schools, safety 
councils, and fraternal and civie organiza- 
tions to join in this new Declaration of 


Independence. 


It calls on every public official—gov- 
ernors, mayors, police chiefs, highway 
safety authorities and all others charged 
with public welfare—to remember that it 
is not’‘only ironic but cruel to celebrate 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness by bringing about death, 


disability and tragedy. 


Put safety first on the Fourth! 
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IWANIANS who attend the World’s Fairs at New 
4 York and San Francisco will be interested in statistics 

concerning the time and place of meetings of clubs in 
the neighborhoods of the fairs. 

These lists have been furnished by the district secretary 
in each case. Kiwanians visiting the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition on Treasure Island are invited to call or 
write the California-Nevada District Office, 452 Hotel Oak- 
land, California, where District Secretary Fred S. Kiste- 
mann will be glad to furnish a travel directory of the clubs 
of the district. The secretary-treasurer of the New York 
District is Timothy W. Tinsley and his office is 66 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. He will be glad to render any 
organization service within his power. 

Kiwanis Day will be observed at the New York Fair 
July 24, 


Following are meeting days and dates: 


San Francisco 
MONDAY 


Oakland—Hotel Leamington...... en 32210 
TUESDAY 

Berkeley—Hotel Durant 12:10 

San Leandro—Presbyterian Church 12:10 

San Francisco—Fairmont Hotel 12:10 

Mission, San Francisco—Mission Grill 12:10 


2834 Mission Street 


Burlingame-San Mateo—Benjamin Franklin Hotel....12:10 


WEDNESDAY 


Alameda—Hotel Alameda 12:15 
Emeryville—California Hotel 12:10 
8501 San Pablo Avenue 
Golden Gate—San Francisco 12:15 
Majestic Hotel 
THURSDAY 
Eastlake-Oakland—aAlpine Hotel 6:15 
1479 Fruitvale Avenuc 
FRIDAY 
North Oakland—Hotel Claremont : = 12:15 
New York 
MONDAY 
Bayside, L. I., N. ¥.—Bayside Yacht Club 12:15 


Rye, N. Y.—Blind Brook Lodge 6:45 
Yonkers, N. Y.—French Chef 12:15 
North Bergen-Guttenberg, N. J.- 


Sauter’s Waldschloss 12:30 
Riverhead, L. I., N. Y.—Hotel Henry Perkins.... 6:15 
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Astoria, N. Y.—Steinway Lodge.... ...12:30 
Ridgewood, N. Y.—Schwarben Hall 12:30 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Towers Hotel........ 12:30 
Port Washington, N. Y.—Gildo’s Hotel .. 6:30 
New Rochelle, N. Y.—Wykagyl Country Club. 42:15 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—The Knowls............ 12715 
Ossining, N. Y.—Women’s Club..... 6:30 
Chappaqua, N. Y.—Band Box................... 12:15 
North Hudson, N. J.—Nelson’s Town House... 12:15 
Patchogue, L. I., N. Y.—Lonk’s Old Oak Hotel . 6:15 
WEDNESDAY 

Jackson Heights, N. Y.—Dinner Bell Restaurant........12:30 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.—Jamaica Y. M. C. A. 12:30 
Highland Park (Brooklyn), N. Y.— 

Highland Park Y. M. C. A........... : 12:15 
New York City, N. Y.—Hotel McAlpin. 12:30 
Bush Terminal (Brooklyn), N. Y.— 

Felzman’s Restaurant... ethene 12:15 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.—Crescent Beach Club . 6:30 
Port Chester, N. Y.—Post Road Grill 12:15 
Eastchester, N. Y.—Gramatan Hotel... 6:30 
North Tarrytown, N. Y.—Sketchbook Inn 6:30 
Irvington, N. Y.—Methodist Church.... 6:45 
Rockville Centre, N. Y.—Chef’s Dining Room 6:15 
Freeport, N. Y.—Canary Cottage........ 6:30 
Hicksville, N. Y.—Hicksville Inn... 12:10 


Secaucus, N. J.—Koerner’s Hall... 
West Hudson, N. J.—Arlington Players’ Club 





THURSDAY 


s 


F 


Richmond Hill-Kew-Forest, N. Y.—Homestead Hotel 12: 





30 


Bronx, N. Y.—Concourse Plaza Hotel... 12:15 
Williamsburg (Brooklyn), N. Y.— 

Williamsburg Y. M. C. A................. 12:30 
Manhasset, N. Y.—Plandome Gardens.... T2210 
Staten Island, N. Y.—Club Meurot, St. George L225 
White Plains, N. Y.—Elks Club............ 12:15 
Elmsford, N. Y.—O’Brien’s Chateau . 6:30 
Hempstead, N. Y.—Shadowlaun..... ” 12:30 
Peekskill, N. Y.—Hotel Forbush..... . 6:30 
Newark, N. J.—Hotel Douglas.... 12:15 
Hoboken, N. J.—Meyers Hotel........ 12:15 
Jersey City, N. J.—Hotel Plaza........ nash 
Smithtown, N. Y.—Smithtown Hotel.... »'6210 
RIDAY 
Flushing, N. Y.—Amber Lantern..........................-...---- 12:15 
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The “UFEM” 


@ Remember “The Emergency 

Man” published in the 
March issue? Here’s Mr. 
Schnee’s reply to Mr. Pharma- 
cody. 


Dear Mr. Pharmacody: 

You have my sympathy. I, too, am 
bewildered. Your troubles and mine 
are strangely similar, but I am an emer- 
gency man of a different ilk. I am one 
of that species of worm known as “club 
pianist.”” Because of that fact, I am 
frequently called upon to play for 
group singing at dinners held by organ- 
izations other than my own club. 

I am rather a unique individual. I 
am, apparently, the only one in my 
county who can play “America,” ‘‘The 
Bells of St. Mary’s,” and “Sweet Ade- 
line’? without the music. 

You are lucky, Mr. Pharmacody. At 
least you get a handshake for your ef- 
forts. Nine times out of ten, the 
chairman of the meeting does not know 
that I am there. After the meeting, 
I stand around for a while, holding my 
hat, hoping for just one little smile 
from someone, but I finally struggle 
out into the night, and sadly turn my 
steps toward home. 

A local school official is chairman of 
an organization that wants to have a 
dinner at a tea-room two or three miles 
out of town. My telephone rings. “Of 
course, Oscar, we are planning on hav- 
ing you play for the singing.” 1 drive 
out, do the Tommy Tucker act, receive 
no thanks, and worst of all, pay for my 
own dinner. 

As a special attraction, the Booster 
Club brings in the prima donna who is 
holding forth for the week at the coun- 
ty fair. Without rehearsal, I am sup- 
posed to know where she is going to 
hold on to one of those long ones, 
where she is going to speed up to nine- 
ty, and where is she going to slow down 


to fifteen. And that isn’t all I am 
supposed to know that she skips from 
page 3 to the second line on page 5, and 
that, when she arrives at the middle of 
the third line on page 7, she jumps back 
to repeat the chorus which begins on 
page 4. And probably she will say “I’m 


sorry, but this copy isn’t in the key in | 


which I sing this number. Would you 
mind transposing it up a tone and a 
half?” 

She does her stuff, gets a big hand, is 
presented with a bouquet, and returns 


in triumph to her seat at the table, but | 
I sneak back to my place | 


what do I do? 
in a modest, self-effacing manner, and 
re-light a half-consumed cigar that I 
had hoped to enjoy after my meal, and 
drink my coffee, which by this time is 
stone cold. 

And then those song leaders. They 
hand out song sheets, and then they 
call out “Let’s sing number 11.” I look 
at the sheet and it’s a song that I never 
heard of. I shake my head at the S.L. 
until he finally sees me; then he says, 
“Sorry, folks, we’ll have to sing another 
one. The piano player (they always 
call me ‘the piano player’) can’t play 
it.” This, of course, always makes me 
feel ready to burst with pride or some- 
thing. 

Yes, Mr. Pharmacody, we are in a 
bad spot, but what can we do about it? 
Shall we organize? What shall we call 
ourselves? “The Forgotten Men?” No, 
that’s out. Someone has used that al- 
ready. “The United Federation of 
Emergency Men?” Not so bad. Yes, 
the “UFEM.” I believe there are that 
many letters of the alphabet left. Well, 
we'll let that go for the present. Maybe 
there are some more readers of this 
magazine who would like to go along 
with us. 

I believe, Mr. Pharmacody, that the 
time is ripe to do something. Let’s start 
it. I shall await your reply. 


O. deg Sch nee 


Open to the Public 
By ALBERT EARLEY 


Secretary, Georgetown, Delaware 


O CLUBS have enough meetings 
D open to the public? If you have 
a good speaker deliver an illus- 
trated address on ‘‘National Defense,” 
we think that the general public should 
be invited. The same is true of a pro- 
gram on conservation and many other 
civic topics. You need the help of the 
public in putting across sane programs 
of conservation, national defense, etc. 
So why not inform Mr. and Mrs. John 
Public and get their support and co- 
operation, and at the same time get 
valuable publicity by inviting the pub- 
lic to programs of a civic nature? 
Frequently when an individual Ki- 
wanian, instead of a committee, is 
asked to be responsible for getting a 
program he will ask “a” speaker to 


address the club, and often there is no 
connection between the address and 
the objects and objectives of Kiwanis. 


As a rule there should be a definite 
connection between the program and 
some Kiwanis object or objective. 


A man may address the club on the 
“Beauties of Hawaii’? and be very 
interesting, but there would, in all 
probability, be no relation between his 
fascinating address and any object or 
objective of Kiwanis. On the 
hand a man may address your club on 
“How to Improve Our Town,” and not 
be interesting, but his address would 
be in harmony with a Kiwanis object. 
This important consideration 
quently overlooked. 
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How to OPEN DOORS! 
oy ... REVIVE ACCOUNTS! 
...PUT OVER IDEAS! 


HE cream of selling ideas, used by over 

6,000 firms! — that’s what you'll find in 
Autopoint Company’s ‘37 Sales Plans.” 
Simple — tested — workable! Adaptable to 
your needs. These plans show how America’s 
leaders use famous Autopoint pencils and 
other gifts, as “‘silent salesmen” and ‘‘ads 
that never get thrown away.” Send for this 
book now—see how these ideas and Autopoint 
products do a better selling job for you. 
Book sent to executives without obligation 








THE | BETTER PENCIL 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1819 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| JE COPY pictures’ 
E ENLARGE pictures 
E COLOR pictures 


Write for details 
Margaret Crocker 315 Huron Ave. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 
















columns. Saves time, brain work and 
errors. 85,000 pleased owners. Fully 
guarante:d. Price $3.75 delivered. 
ay Agents wanted. 

J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 3 
Box 302, Altadena, California 








Does Your Library 
Receive The 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE? 


Many clubs subscribe - regu- 





larly for their public libraries. 
The cost is but $1.00 and the 
service to your community is 
worth many times that amount. 
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SPEECHES 0.) woe yor 
Speech on ect. 
y 


t 
any sub) 
Confidential. Public Speaking Manual, $1. Offi- 
cer’s Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
Guide, 81 Current Book Review talk, 50c 


OKES “New Jokes and Humorous Talks,’’ pre- 
pared and mailed monthly, $5 a year. 
Tilustrative Anecdotes, $1. Stag Night Stories, $1. 
STUNTS Stunt Book, $1; Ladies’ Night Pro- 
gram, $5; Comic Debates, $2; Pro- 

gram Chairman's Fun Box $1 

National Reference Library 

e 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 6 











Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog "F” 
a THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
2525 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















A Real Future For You 


with Red Comet 


Fire Control Products. 


Low Price Proved seven years. Splen- 
did sak outfit FREE. Some good ter- 
ritory open. Exclusive. Write quick. 





RED COMET INC., 
784 Red Comet Bldg., Littleton, Colo. 














AN ATTENDANCE AID 


Used by 47 Michigan Clubs 


Reward Your Perfect At- 
tendance by Presenting Your 
. Member with an 
| Attendance 
1 Emblem 
Made in numbers 50, 100, 
150, 200, 250, 400, 350, 400, 
450, 500, 550, 600, 700, 800, 
900, 1,000 
Emblem Attachment 50« 
Postpaid 
SEYFRIED 
JEWELERS 
Anon Arbor, Michigan 
KIWANIAN 
FRED SEYFRIED 

















FINE AND DANDY 


A cheerful lot are our 
hundreds of employees 

not mechanical ser- 
vants. They Il make your 


stay the more enjoyable. 


Emil Eitel 
Karl Eitel 
Roy Steffen 
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Charles J. Rapp 


Word has been received of the death 
in Detroit, Michigan, of Charles J. 
Rapp, a charter member and until the 
time of his death carrying the distinc- 
tion of being one of the surviving mem- 
bers of the original Detroit club. Death 
followed a heart attack. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in the Bethany Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church and were con- 
ducted by Rev. Robert C. Stanger 
assisted by Rev. Bertram Pullinger, a 
member of the Detroit club and for 
many years a warm friend of Kiwanian 
Rapp. Pallbearers were selected from 


the past presidents of the Detroit club: 
Clive Helferich, Tom Hendra, Owen 
Bacon, Frank Trippensee, Jay Grinnell 
and Ed Pate. Honorary pall bearers 
were the four surviving charter mem- 
bers: Donald Johnston, Harry Young, 
Charles Cowdin and George Haas. Most 
of Kiwanian Rapp’s commercial life was 
spent in the shoe business. For many 
years, however, he has been a silent 
partner in the Rapp Printing Company. 
He was an active participant with the 
other charter members in the twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration of Kiwanis 
International at Detroit last January. 
a 

Word has been received of the death 
of Dr. Seth Hattery, age ninety, said 
to be the oldest Kiwanian. He was a 
member of the Massillon, Ohio, club. 

e 

Augustus Grant Vinson, Alva, Okla- 
homa, was president of his club in 
1931, trustee in 1930, lieutenant gov- 
ernor in 1938 and club director in 
1940. 


Guidance Into Consumer Education 
By LESLIE MELBERN 


Chairman, Vocational Guidance Comn 


N his capacity as a consumer, the citi- 
zen is clothed with plenary powers. 
He can make or break industry. The 

rise and development of consumer edu- 
cation is probably the most striking 
educational phenomenon of all times. 
Unless something is done to hamper the 
advance of consumer education, the citi- 
zens of the next generation will be much 
wiser in purchasing power and purchas- 
ing methods than past generations have 
been. In many of our high schools, we 
are developing modern courses in “buy- 
manship.” Some of these courses are 
new to the curriculum; some are re- 
vamped courses. One of the very grati- 
fying points in this direction is that the 
principals’ and superintendents’ initia- 
tive are often responsible for such 
courses. 

Salesmanship has long been studied; 
why not “consumership” or “buyman- 
ship’? This world of ours is a fast 
moving thing, and we must have fast 
moving ideas to stay up. 

Consumer education will keep the 
buyer up with the times, not only by 
training him in the knowledge of spe- 
cific goods, but by training him in the 
use of goods and services, as well as 
skill in buying. Wise buying must be 
applied to health, recreation, pleasure, 
and insurance as well as to physical 
needs. 

America, today, has the highest 
known standard of living simply be- 
cause we are superior in the fields of 
economic activity; namely, land, labor, 


rittee, Kiwanis Club of Texarkana, Texas 


capital, and the entrepreneur. 

In recent years, American people have 
permitted much abuse in business life, 
but many supervisory bureaus and or- 
ganizations are being formed to stamp 
out this offense against business society. 
Anything that hurts business, hurts the 
consumer! Abuses to business are abuses 
to the consumer! 

Most of the people in my generation 
have become wise in buying habits by 
spending our hard earned cash. The 
young people today are counselled in 
this field, and thus will miss the school 
of hard knocks. Experience is our finest 
and most effective teacher—but one that 
exacts much pain and cost. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick says, “A 
century ago the average man _ had 
twenty-two wants; today he has four 
hundred and eighty-four wants.” As 
our economic life develops, so does our 
desire. Desire usually gives way to 
demand. Demand means action in terms 
of increased buying. In many cases 
this buying is not rational but the re- 
sult of impulse. At this time the con- 


sumer is thinking more of present 
desires than of future desires. Right 


here, I believe we have the main pur- 
of all consumers’ education—to 
train people to budget their expendi- 
tures and to buy only after careful 
thought. It seems to me, that I can see 
evidence, concrete evidence, that prop- 
er training in school in consumer edu- 
cation will accomplish this very purpose. 
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Visible Standard Record System 


The NEW 
easier way 
to keep complete 
Club Records! 


HANDY TO CARRY 
















seems THE 


Pe 





KIWANIS CLUB 


ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 


THE MOST CONVENIENT Up-to-the-minute METHOD 


This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND. the 


Visible Attendance and Member's Ledger Record System IN ONE COM- PRICKS COM | hd | KTEK 
N a 4 4 


PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. 





Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided UNIT No. 2 - 8 For Clubs 
for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. with up to 50 Members 813.00 
It includes all the forms required by your club, UNIT No. I - 8 For Clubs 


with 50 to 100 Members §15.00 


A Few of Its Outstanding Features: UNIT No. 5-150 For Clubs 


@ Easy to install—simple to operate. a ig eg of ee visible and used. with 100 to 150 Members S233.00 
@ \it is compact—lightweight and handy to © part is covered. 
carry. 7 th ie tons at UNIT No. 5-200 For Clubs 
: , any other special features that a ° ° ie 
es he pe, eee _ its convenience and utility: it is flexible: with 150 to 200 Members 825.00 
proof—will not wear out or get out o blank cards upon which you can make any 
order special form to meet your loca! require- 
@ Cards are inserted or removed without ments can be secured. y he aa bo ‘a a 
changing alphabetical sequence NO EXTRAS ro nt ¥ 
@ No card can be lost, mislaid or misfiled. @ Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis 


emblem stamped in gold leaf on the All equipment necessary includ ng hinges, hang 


@ A single visible card carries all informa- cover. WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


tion on each member. 


@ Colored signals enable close supervision, @ These Units were selected after careful forms and celluloid tabbed linen reinforced in- 
@ Cards lie back without being held—per- investigation as best fitted for practical 
mits operation with one hand. Kiwanis use. 


ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 


dexes and a supply of colored signals is included 

pai . Dive ack) eae oo at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 

Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon 

Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete Acme Visible (All Prices include postage and mailing expense.) 
©, ‘ age * A Specify Membership When Ordering. 

card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set 

of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 











MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
TO 


[SRL WANTS INTERNATIONAL 


2920 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 














How Can I—a Business Man— 






Really Learn Law at Home? 


OU are not alone in asking that question. 

Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
success, The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 
ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledgef 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—/ome study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
tered this important subject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 

in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 
cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


90,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for thirty years— 
more than 90,000 individuals, from all walks 
and stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successful 
lawyers and judges — others are 
executives, owners of 

business, presidents 
and general managers 
of corporation s, de- 
partment managers, 









These books are FREE— 
ask for them 


etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this thirty years’ expe- 
rience in training so many individuals in such 
varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and solve, every possible 
problem. No matter what your situation, your 
handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have probably already trained 
successfully some man in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding law professors—leading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools, One of the editors has been president of 
a great state univ ers ty. Als », among the W riters 
of the special lectures supplementing the texts 
are two U. S. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 
More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in Offices or stores 
men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and edited by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaSalle training values. 
Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work frequently used by students 
and lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 





Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 












own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules, You will find it fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what ‘you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 


For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 


But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 


If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training 
for Leadership” and “Evidence,” together with full information 
about your Law training—without obligation to me. 


Dept. 7465—LR, Chicago 





Address ...... 


Present Position .......... si 








’ LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 








